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EDITORIAL 


This issue of Current Dialogue reflects Christian-Muslim dialogue and relations in different 
ways. Walid Saif participated in a Christian-Muslim consultation in Amersfoort in the 
Netherlands and he presented a paper, which is an assessment of achievements so far in 
Christian-Muslim dialogue, as well as some important indications for the way forward. While 
Walid Saif’s perspective is mainly seen from an Arab Muslim horizon, one of the Dialogue 
Advisory Group members, John Azumah, contributes an article on Christian-Muslim relations 
in Ghana. You will find a summary of some of the findings from the various consultations on 
Christian-Muslim relations organised by the office during this year. A particular and quite 
challenging perspective by Tarek Mitri on the so-called Abrahamic relationship between 
Jews, Christians and Muslims offers some thought-provoking reflections. A paper by Jorgen 
Nielsen has its context in the Christian-Muslim dialogue but points to challenges applicable in 
almost every situation of religious plurality. 


The Dialogue Advisory Group was appointed by the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches (WCC). At its first meeting in Cairo in April this year, the members reported on 
the interreligious situation in their country or region as well as about their involvement in 
interreligious work. We have here enclosed the reports of Courtney Goto from the USA and 
Otavio Velho from Brazil. 


The Advisory Group discussed among other issues the present status and future of 
interreligious relations. The issues given below point to some areas requiring particular 
attention. 


- The significance of interreligious dialogue and its agenda 


The credibility of dialogue is intimately related to the confidence that its 
initiators enjoy in society. Also, power relations often play a determining role in 
setting the agenda and defining partners. There is a greater need to seek 
inter-action, and even harmony, between various types of dialogue: bi-lateral, 
tri-lateral and multi-lateral; grassroots vs. leadership; practical vs. theoretical. 
Equally needed is the effort to enhance dialogue between churches, national 
or regional ecumenical organisations and the WCC, on the meaning of 
dialogue, its scope and its priorities. 


Questions regarding the motives of dialogue and the suspicion that they may 
be “missionary” continue to be critical. No less critical is the sense of 
disappointment and scepticism as to the viability of dialogue and its relevance. 


The questions of cultural identity of partners in dialogue and their concern for 
national unity occupy an important place in dialogue. More attention needs to 
be given to gender issues. 


The effects of language, and media images, on inter-communal relations 
should be the object of systematic study and analysis and needs to be placed 
on the agenda of interreligious dialogue. 


- Future of Religion 


Secularisation follows different paces in various societies. It can not be looked 
at as a uniform, universal and irreversible process. Secular models, of both 
society and polity, are diverse. Such diversity should be an object of study and 
reflection. Notwithstanding the force of secularisation, there is greater 
awareness of the importance of religion in people’s lives on the part of secular 
organisations. They express a noticeable interest in approaching religious 
leaders, organisations for advice and assistance in the fields’ of 
communication and education. 


In a number of situations, the variety of spiritual influences on Christianity, or 
challenges to it, shape its future. This is true of eastern religions in the West, 
the different new religious movements, including the New Age style of 
religiosity and different expressions of syncretism. 


Traditional spiritualities are reawakened and invite recognition. They can be a 
part of the search for roots and identity as well as responses to the quest for 
meaning. 


In post-communist societies moving away from the predominance of a state 
with an atheist ideology, attempts at filling what is perceived as a “religious 
vacuum’ create serious problems. 


Religious education should be re-thought in situations where young people 
find themselves in situations of religious plurality. 


- Human Rights 


The situation of Christian minorities in Muslim societies needs to be high on 
the agenda of interreligious dialogue. It is also important to include the role of 
churches in advocating religious freedom in societies where Christianity is the 
majority religion or it enjoys a privileged position, in relation to the state or in 
society. 


Issues of religious liberty extend well beyond the right to practise one’s 
religion and individual freedom of conscience. They involve community rights. 
Religion can be a discriminatory factor in immigration policies. Religious 
difference can be inextricably linked to racism. 


- Violence 


The role of religion in conflict situations invites a more concentrated 
interreligious work. More particularly, an emphasis needs to be put on the use 
of religious sentiments in wars and the legitimisation of violence. 


The spiritual foundation of non-violence in the various religious traditions 
needs to be rediscovered in dialogue. 


One reason for the latest restructuring of the WCC was the wish to facilitate closer integration 
and co-operation between programs of the Council. Such co-operation lay behind a common 
focus on education, ecumenical learning and interreligious relations and dialogue. A group of 
Muslim, Christian, Jewish, Hindu, Buddhist and Sikh educators met in October in Bangkok 
on the theme “The Value and Concepts of Learning in Religion”. 


The objectives of this interreligious consultation was to learn about how different religious 
traditions deal with the transmittance of value systems and how one tries to address the 
challenges of today with and through the value systems of old. Participants wrote a letter 
addressed to fellow educators and others interested in the various religious traditions. An 
intra-Christian consultation on “Teaching Christianity in dialogue with other faith traditions” 
tried a week later to respond to some of the issues raised in Bangkok. The letter as well as the 
statement is included. 


The Eighth Assembly expressed the concern that the work "with Indigenous Peoples (be) 
recognised as significantly more than programmatic work" and called for some reflective 
work on issues of Indigenous Peoples' spirituality. The Indigenous Peoples Programme (IPP) 
together with the office on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue explored some of the aspects 
of indigenous spiritualities at a consultation in Chiang Mai, Thailand in October together with 
representatives of indigenous peoples from Asia and the Pacific. The Chiang Mai 
Affirmation, which appears in this issue of Current Dialogue, tries to account for this very 
interesting meeting, which among other issues dealt with the longing for the sacred as a 
foundation in our spiritual traditions. Indigenous Peoples live at the same time with an 
ancestral heritage and in participation in the various dominant religions. The affirmation 
articulates the need to address in dialogue with Christians, Hindus, Buddhists, and Muslims 
the particular concerns of Indigenous People and the claim to keep and nurture traditional 
spiritualities in the midst of these dominant religions. 


Among different interreligious international events, the Millennium Peace Summit of 
Religious and Spiritual Leaders aroused media attention and discussion. The meeting was 
held in New York in August 2000. The WCC General Secretary, Konrad Raiser, was invited 
to address the participants. His address as well as the final statement is included in this issue 
of Current Dialogue. 


The Voies de l’Orient report “Drinking from Several Wells” highlights a particular 
issue/problem in interreligious dialogue. How are we to address that people today want to 
give recognition to diverse spiritual traditions within themselves? One is at the same time 
attached to several philosophical and religious traditions. A newly published book by those 
responsible for the report expands the theme: Vivre de Plusieurs Religions — Promesse ou 
Illusion?, edited by Dennis Gira and Jacques Scheuer (Paris: Les Editions de 1’ Atelier, 2000). 
This particular dimension of dialogue has been addressed earlier in the WCC (cf. e.g. Wesley 
Ariarajah/Tosh Arai, ed.: Spirituality in Interfaith Dialogue, Geneva: WCC, 1989). 


150 rabbis and Jewish scholars caught the attention of many in the Jewish-Christian dialogue 
and the media as they published in September “’Dabru Emet’ — Speaking the Truth” a call to a 
serious Jewish theological interaction with Christianity. The statement merits being known 
also by the readers of Current Dialogue. 


This issue of Current Dialogue with its diverse contributions goes with Season’s Greetings 
and the best wishes for the New Year. 


Hans Ucko 
Editor 


Muslim-Christian Relations in Ghana: 
“Too Much Meat Does Not Spoil the Soup” 


John Azumah 


Introduction 

Ghana is a former British colony in West Africa with an estimated population of 18 
million, comprising about 64 different language and people groups. On the religious 
front, the population is made up of adherents of African traditional religion, 
Christians, Muslims and more recently, pockets of religions and sects of Eastern 
origin. Christianity, Traditional religion and Islam are, however, the three dominant 
religions. The latest survey conducted in 1993 estimated that Christians make-up 62% 
of the population, traditional religious practitioners 20%, and Muslims 16%. A 
Ghanaian proverb which says “too much meat does not spoil soup” typifies the 
Ghanaian and indeed African ethno-religious environment. 


Islam and Muslim Missionary Activities in Ghana 

Historically, Islam preceded Christianity in Ghana. Islam entered present-day Ghana 
in the 14" century, mainly from the north. Muslim religious experts, popularly 
referred to as malams, exerted influence on some northern chiefs mainly through the 
practice of fortune-telling and the preparation of charms and amulets for healing and 
war purposes. Some militant campaigns were conducted by slave raiding Muslim 
groups in the late 19"" century in parts of the northern regions. These campaigns 
however only succeeded in making the affected tribes averse to Islam. Muslim 
traders’ brought Islam into contact with the Ashanti Kingdom around the 18" century. 
In the coastal areas the presence of Islam was first felt in the 1830s through resettled 
freed slaved from the East Indies. 


The overwhelming majority of Ghanaian Muslims are Sunni who would subscribe to 
the Maliki legal tradition, whilst a significant minority follow the Shafi’i school of 
thought. Sufi orders that are popular in Ghana include the Qadariyya and Tijaniyya. 
These are prominent in the north and the major cities of the south. The Qadiani 
faction of the Ahmadiyya Movement is also very active in the country with a 
vociferous minority. The Movement was invited into Ghana in 1921 by a section of 
coastal (Fanti) Muslim converts. Membership and leadership of the sect remains 
dominated by the Fanti and Asante ethnic groups and has come to be known locally as 
“Fanti or Asante Islam” in contradistinction to Sunni or mainline Islam which is 
dominated by northern Ghanaians and other West African nationals. The movement is 
known for its anti-Christian as well as for anti-mainline Muslim polemics in public 
preaching. 


In the last three decades, there has been a significant increase in Muslim activity in 
Ghana, resulting in a proliferation of Islamic organisations. In 1971, a Muslim 
missionary organisation known as the Islamic Reformation and Research Centre was 
started in Accra. Activists of the Centre refer to it as a Wahhabi missionary order. The 
organisation is financed by the Dar al-Ifta of Saudi Arabia and has since produced 
hundreds of students who have been to Arab universities for further studies. This and 
numerous other Muslim groups and organisations including the Ahmadiyya all 


embark on missionary activities. They undertake to establish schools and other social 
services, and carry out public preaching within the urban centres to propagate Islam. 
Muslim missionary activities are more intense in Kumasi, the second capital of 
Ghana, where the Ahmadiyya movement has an unparalleled record of anti-Christian 
and anti-Sunni polemics dating back to the early 1930s. 


Another Islamic wave in Ghana worth mentioning here is that of Louis Farrakhan and 
his Nation of Islam. The Nation of Islam was literally invited into the country in the 
early *90s by the then PNDC military junta. In October 1996, the Movement 
organised a national convention in Ghana with the national television, radio and print 
media placed at its disposal. The Nation of Islam however has little following by way 
of membership in Ghana and its impact hardly goes beyond the emotional outburst 
evoked by the rhetoric of Farrakhan during his visits. 


There have been instances of tension and violent confrontations between different 
Muslim groups in Ghana, especially between Ahmadis and mainline Muslims. The 
bloody confrontations of the early days of Ahmadiyya have largely given way to 
mutual suspicion, contempt and non-cooperation. There have been instances in which 
mainline Muslims have walked out of meetings in protest against Ahmadiyya 
presence. Another level of tension is that between indigenous Ghanaian Muslims and 
other West African nationals over leadership. The latter see themselves as the right 
custodians of the Islamic tradition and resent taking subordinate roles to indigenous 
Ghanaian Muslims. This has resulted in a number of violent confrontations during 
Friday prayers and the closure of mosques by the authorities. 


More recently there have been a number of bloody confrontations between missionary 
minded Muslim groups made up of graduates from Arab universities and the majority 
traditional Ghanaian Muslim groups. The most notorious of these groups is what is 
known locally as the Ah/ ul-Sunna, a Saudi trained wahhabi inspired group. They 
attack and publicly condemn traditional Muslim practices like production of charms 
and wearing of amulets as un-Islamic. The brand of Islam they see as “pure” or 
“orthodox” Islam is that which they were exposed to in Saudi Arabia or other parts of 
the Arab-Muslim world. Another level of tension and sometimes violent confrontation 
is that between Muslims with Tijaniyya inclinations and those of Qadariyya 
persuasion. Numerous public appeals from government officials, traditional rulers and 
leading Muslims have helped in reducing the tension between Muslim groups in the 
country in 1999. 


Christian-Muslim encounters in Ghana 

In contrast to Islam, Christianity largely entered the country through the coastal areas 
in the 19" century. As a result of the endeavours of the various missionary groups, 
many Christian denominations now exist in Ghana. They include the Roman Catholic 
Church and denominations of mainline protestant traditions such as the Anglican, 
Methodist and Presbyterian; and in addition, churches of the mainline Pentecostal 
tradition such as the Church of Pentecost, Assemblies of God and the Apostolic 
Church. There are also countless indigenous churches founded by Ghanaians, and, 
more recently, numerous charismatic ministries. 


The British colonial administration on arrival in northern Ghana in the late nineteen 
century recognised the presence of malams in the traditional courts. As they had 
decided to rule through the chiefs, and most, if not all chiefs, at the time were under 


some Islamic influence, the British inadvertently imposed “Muslim” rulers from some 
ethnic groups on others. They also debarred Christian missionaries from operating in 
the north, arguing, albeit erroneously, that the North was Muslim. The British policy 
was apparently aimed at mitigating Christian-Muslim conflicts. It did, however, delay 
the introduction of Christianity and the formal education that went with it into the 
northern parts of the country. The same policy coupled with the fact that Muslims’ 
first contact and influence was with northerners, led people of southern Ghana to 
perceive every northerner as a Muslim. In the same way, northerners see Christianity 
in general and mainline Protestant Christianity in particular as a southern domain. 


Although this misconception still lingers on in the minds of many, the situation on the 
ground is certainly different. Apart from a few tribes in the north like the Wala, 
Dagomba, Gonja, and Mamprusi who have strong Islamic influence in their urban 
centres, northern people groups have largely remained traditionalists. Some of these 
are open to Christianity and have converted in significant numbers. In the south, as 
already indicated above, the Ahmadiyya Movement is dominant amongst southern 
Akan speaking groups. The repealing of the British “mission-proof’ policy for 
northern Ghana after independence, coupled with migration, has brought Muslims and 
Christians to live in closer proximity than ever. There is hardly any town or village in 
Ghana today where one cannot find both Muslims and Christians, either as minorities 
or majorities. 


At the grassroots level Christians and Muslims have on the whole lived in peace. It is 
very common to find members of the same family adhering to different religious 
traditions. Muslim relatives and friends visit Christians at Christmas to wish them 
well and Christians also visit their Muslim friends and relatives during the festivals of 
Idd-ul-Fitr and Idd-ul-Adha. On these occasions gifts and meals are shared. On 
occasions such as weddings and child naming ceremonies, and even the ordination of 
priests, Muslims are known to come to church and vice versa because the ceremony 
involves a friend or relative. And so what some people have called the “dialogue of 
life” is going on at the grass-roots level. 


Until the last two decades Christians in Ghana did not take to evangelising Muslims. 
This has changed and Christian groups have sprung up with the sole aim of converting 
Muslims to Christianity. The most popular of these ministries is the “Converted 
Muslims’ Christian Association”. This ministry was started in the late ‘80s in Kumasi 
by a convert from Islam and now operates in many parts of the country. Public anti- 
Islamic polemical preaching is conducted by this and similar groups. Muslim converts 
are paraded in churches and at conventions to give “testimonies” about Islam and their 
conversion, most of which involve exaggerations and blatant distortions. Muslim- 
Christian polemics have led to occasional confrontations and violence between 
members of the two faiths, thus threatening to undermine the wisdom of the adage 
that “too much meat does not spoil soup”. 


Many factors account for these tense Muslim-Christian relations. These range from 
external to local, and from religious to political. The external factors include global 
Muslim self-assertiveness backed by the wealth generated from petroleum products 
under the control of Islamic governments. Muslim countries such as Iran, Libya and 
Saudi Arabia, under the guise of offering financial support to different Muslim 
organisations, are in fact transporting their own politico-religious rivalries into the 


country. This is very much evident in Tijaniyya — Qadariyya controversies, the former 
enjoying Iranian support and a Saudi backing for the latter. 


In our local situation, the PNDC military government, which started out with pro- 
Communist policies, apparently fell out with the mainline Christian leadership in the 
country, and in the eyes of some Ghanaians, seems to have lurched towards Islam and 
Muslim countries as possible alternative allies. In 1989, certain steps were taken by 
the Government which were widely viewed by the Christian population as attempts to 
undermine religious freedom in general and Christianity in particular. First came an 
attempt to ban all broadcasting of Christian gospel music over the national radio and 
television. Then followed the taking control over administration and replacing 
“religious instruction” with “cultural studies” in the curriculum of Christian Mission 
schools. 


Other measures included the enactment of an infamous Religious Registration Law 
requiring all religious groups in the country to register with the Ministry of Culture 
and Tourism under conditions viewed by the mainline Christian leadership as 
dubious. The registration was strongly resisted and aborted by the Christian Council 
and National Catholic Secretariat. Meanwhile, a policy of positive discrimination was 
adopted towards Muslim Missionary schools, popularly referred to in Ghana as 
“English/Arabic schools”. The Government provided financial, personnel and 
material support for these schools. It permitted and in fact paid for the teaching of 
Arabic in the schools which in the eyes of Ghanaian Christians and Muslims alike is 
inextricably linked to the promotion and propagation of Islam. The Government also 
declared Idd-ul-Fitr and Idd ul-adha as national holidays. All these developments 
raised a sense of concern and alarm amongst most Ghanaian Christians. 


Co-operation between Christian and Muslim leaders 

In spite of the above instances of tension, Christian and Muslim leaders come together 
to issue statements on issues of national concern. During the general elections of 1992 
when tension mounted between the opposition and ruling parties the Christian Council 
of Ghana, the National Catholic Secretariat, the Ghana Pentecostal Council and the 
Ahmadiyya Muslim Mission met and issued a statement calling upon the political 
parties to exercise restraint. Similarly during communal fighting in northern Ghana in 
1994, the religious bodies met and called upon warring factions “in the name of God 
and in the name of Allah” to stop fighting. On the 7” December 1994 the same 
religious groups met and in a nine point resolution called upon Ghanaians to eschew 
all hatred, ethnic exclusivism and religious extremism, adding “as religious leaders we 
remain united in our continuing search under God’s guidance of peace and justice”’. 
More recently in February 2000, the religious leaders, this time with traditional 
religious leaders, met and issued a resolution calling for restraint and respect for the 
other’s traditions on a controversial traditional ban on drumming and all noise making 
during the month of May in the Ga Traditional area. However, those involved in the 
polemics and confrontational evangelism do not recognise the leadership of the 
religious bodies. On both the Muslim and Christian fronts, the controversialists derive 
their support from outside the country and do not in any way regard themselves 
answerable to these religious leaders. In fact most regard the religious leaders and 
their organisations as religious miscreants if not outright “unbelievers” in need of 
proper “conversion”. 


Christian responses to the Muslim presence 

There is general lack of awareness and interest amongst Christians concerning 
Christian-Muslim issues. As far as many Christians (including Church leaders) are 
concerned there is no need to study Islam. Very few seminaries teach Islam as a small 
part of comparative religion and the majority do not even have it as part of the 
curriculum. The notion of a Muslim amongst the majority of Ghanaian Christians is 
that of a dirty, illiterate watchman from the north or uncouth bunch of strangers living 
in the dirtiest and filthiest part of the city. These perceptions, though, have more to do 
with ethnic prejudice than it has to do with religious prejudice. To such Christians, the 
Muslim presence has little or no relevance to them. It must be said, though, that the 
recent shari’ah related carnage in Nigeria is awaking some of the Christian leaders 
from their deep slumber on Christian-Muslim issues. 


There are also those Christians who see Muslims purely as objects of evangelism. 
They are engaged in open air preaching in Muslim areas. As far as this group of 
Christians are concerned, the only legitimate relationship a Christian can have with a 
Muslim is in the area of evangelism. There is no need for dialogue just for dialogue 
sake. Dialogue must have the ultimate end of converting the Muslim and this, to most 
of them, is an unnecessarily long process. Confront them with Jesus! Muslims cannot 
be regarded as neighbours. They are either for us or against us! The study of Islam to 
such Christians is always geared at looking for the “weaknesses” in order to prove to 
Muslims that there is no salvation in Islam. 


There are however those who are seriously seeking to promote a better understanding 
of Islam and trying to creatively address the Muslim presence. The Christian Council 
of Ghana has a Christian-Muslim department which seeks to organise Islamic 
seminars for Christians. Response to this approach is still very low key and even with 
heavily-subsidised seminars very few people attend. The few who attend are normally 
from the mainline Protestant Churches. This trend though seems to have some 
prospects because it was out of these seminars that some of us were first introduced to 
the study of Islam and Christian-Muslim relations. If we have to uphold the principle 
that “too much meat does not spoil soup” then more needs to be done by injecting 
some intellectual dialogue into the dialogue of life for the latter on its own has proven 
in many instances to be very fragile. 





Dr. John Azumah is a researcher and teacher at the Henry Martyn 
Institute, Hyderabad, India. 


“At the Edge of the Future: 
Projects in Spirituality and Religious Pluralism in Higher Education” 


Courtney T. Goto 


What’s Happening on Campus 


If you’re looking for clues about the future of religion and interreligious dialogue in the 
United States, look at what’s happening on some campuses on the cutting edge of 
education. In the student center, you’ll probably find the regulars—Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish student associations--but you may also find a Buddhist meditation group, an 
Islamic student association, and a Hindu student group. If you’re looking for the chapel 
on campus, it may no longer exist as a center for Christian worship, it may have been 
converted to a space that can be used by all religious groups. Poking your head into some 
classes, you’ll probably find the standard history and sociology of religion courses, but 
you may notice that some people are also talking about issues of spirituality in physics, 
math, or literature class. Ten years ago this new evidence of religion and spirituality 
would have never been found in higher education. So what’s going on? 


The complexion of American college and universities is evolving because the nation’s 
religious landscape is changing. Since the Immigration Act of 1965 was repealed, there 
has been an influx of immigrants to the United States, especially from Latin America and 
Asia. America’s foreign-born population rose from 9.6 million in 1970 to 14.1 million in 
1980 and to 19.8 million in 1990. The estimated foreign-born population of the U.S. in 
1997 was 25.8 million.’ That has had a significant impact on colleges and universities. 
According to Dr. Diana Eck, Director of the Harvard University Pluralism Project and 
moderator of the former Working Group of the WCC Dialogue Sub-unit, “[W]e now have 
second generation—and in some cases, first generation--young Americans” on campus as 
a result of immigration of people from all over the world.’ 


In the face of a multireligious community, many colleges and universities have struggled 
with existing structures for religious life, developed out of a mono-religious history. 
According to Victor Kazanjian, Jr., Dean of Religious and Spiritual Life at Wellesley 
College, in the late 80s and early 90s in an era of fiscal cuts, many colleges downsized or 
dissolved the religious life programs that no longer seemed to reflect the diverse reality of 
campus life.’ In contrast a few colleges, like Wellesley and the University of Southern 
California, adopted new models of religious life. Wellesley, for example, has six advisors 
(Buddhist, Hindu, Muslim, Jewish, Catholic and Protestant Christian and Unitarian 
Universalist) overseen by a Dean of Religious and Spiritual Life, who doesn’t represent 
any one religious community but is responsible for maintaining a forum for respect, 
mutuality and equality. 


' Gibson, Cambell J. and Emily Lennon. "Historical Census Statistics on the Foreign-born Population 
of the United States: 1850-1990.” Population Division Working Paper No. 29, U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 

February 1999. http://www.census.gov/population/www/documentation/twps0029/twps0029.html 

* Gottman, Mary M. Summary Report of the National Gathering, (Wellesley: The Education as 
Transformation Project, 1999) p. 12. 

* “Conversation with Victor H. Kazanjian, Jr.” Boston Research Center for the 21" Century. 
Newsletter #11, Summer/Fall 1998, p. 10 
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For the colleges and universities that have chosen to address the growing religious 
diversity of their students, there are new opportunities for interreligious dialogue both in 
and out of the classroom. For example, dialogue is essential when a religiously diverse 
group of students has been asked to plan an interfaith service for the university. Students 
on the planning team must struggle to determine the format, symbols, and rituals of the 
service that are acceptable to all. Communication among religious groups is also critical 
when a campus decides to convert a mono-religious worship space, usually Christian, into 
a neutral space that can be used by all religious groups. Informal interreligious dialogue 
is also happening in the classroom. Describing what happened in the late 80s, when Dr. 
Eck began to have significant numbers of religiously diverse students in her classes, she 
says, “[the] Eurocentric perspective [of Harvard’s courses] was suddenly transformed, to 
use the language of the Other, because in my classes on world religions, all of us were 
increasingly Other to each other.””* 


Not only interreligious dialogue but issues of spirituality are receiving new attention in 
higher education. Many students today consider religious and spiritual life as a part of 
what is necessary to support their whole educational journey. This sentiment is echoed 
by scholars such as Vincent Harding,’ Parker Palmer,° and others.’ Dr. Harding says that 
“the heart of education lies in trying to touch us at the deepest parts of our being and to 
explore how we may transform ourselves and our world.”® Understanding the mission of 
education as a spiritual task marks a significant shift from the way it has been 
traditionally understood. According to Dr. Palmer, although “it was a religious impulse 
that set much of American higher education in motion,” higher education developed its 
own orthodoxy in its dedication to objectivism, with its deep suspicion of spirituality and 
matters of the heart. However, in training students to seek knowledge of the world by 
distancing themselves from it, higher education has discouraged students from becoming 
morally engaged with the world they study and taking moral responsibility for it.’ There 
is now increasing interest in developing a more holistic approach to education that 
includes subjective ways of knowing—fundamentally spiritual territory. 


Three Projects on the Cutting Edge 


In the last five years, several projects have emerged to address religious pluralism and 
spirituality in higher education. Although each project has its own approach, all three to 
one degree or another seek to include issues of religious pluralism and spirituality as 
essential to preparing students for living in an increasingly complex world. The 
enthusiasm for these projects bodes well for the future of religion and interreligious 
dialogue. 


The Education as Transformation Project, based at Wellesley College, is a multi-year 
organizing effort begun in 1996 to initiate a national dialogue about religious pluralism 
and spirituality. | What started as a series of informal conversations to which I was 


* Gottman, p. 12. 

> Dr. Harding is Professor of Religion and Social Transformation at Iliff School of Theology. 

° Dr. Palmer is author of To Know as We are Known: Education as a Spiritual Journey and The 
Courage to Teach: The Inner Landscape of a Teacher’s Life. 

’ See also Sharon Parks, co-author of Common Fire, who reminds us of the “hearth” in higher 
education, where faculty and students gathered in a common search for meaning. 

* “Comments from Project Advisors.” Boston Research Center for the 21” Century. Newsletter #11, 
Summer/Fall 1998, p. 13. 

” Gottman p. 6. 


privileged to be a part, turned into a series of discussions with six regionally based 
colleges including Brown, Dartmouth, Harvard, Princeton, Wellesley and Yale. Then in 
September 1998, over 800 representatives—presidents, chancellors, deans, faculty, 
administrators, students, alumni, trustees and religious life professionals—from over 250 
colleges, universities and related institutions came together at a two-day national event, 
“Education as Transformation: Religious Pluralism, Spirituality, and Higher Education” 
held on Wellesley campus. Participants explored topics that included definitions of 
spirituality, the role of spirituality in education, moving from religious diversity to 
pluralism, and how institutions can better reflect an educational process which examines 
moral, ethical, and spiritual issues that leads to global citizenship. 


The Education as Transformation Project continues to provide assistance to colleges and 
universities wanting to address issues of religious diversity and spirituality (e.g. sacred 
space, programs). The project helps colleges and universities to develop “multi- 
constituency dialogue teams” of administrators, alumni, faculty, religious life 
professionals, students, and trustees. Then it offers participating institutions a multi-year 
program of education, support, leadership development, and institutional assessment with 
the goal of long term institutional change. The project also facilitates regional gatherings 
and develops resources including Education as Transformation, an edited collection of 
writings by educators on the themes of religious pluralism and spirituality in higher 
education; Beyond Tolerance, an educational video highlighting Wellesley’s experience 
of institutional change from a mono-religious to a multireligious community; and 
Creating Multifaith Spaces, a collection of case studies on institutions that have converted 
existing spaces or created spaces for multireligious programs and activities.’ 


Like the Transformation Project, Links: Connecting Head and Heart on Campus 
focuses on developing a more holistic approach to education where matters of the head 
and heart are integrated. Initiated by the Episcopal Church Foundation and Trinity 
Church, Wall Street in 1997, Links is a telecommunications network for colleges and 
universities to link up via satellite and internet for teleconferences, which focus on 
spiritual issues facing our culture. One of the project’s goals is to establish 
intergenerational, interdisciplinary, interfaith communities of dialogue around issues 
prompted by the teleconferences. A pilot teleconference “God at 2000,” held in February 
2000 involved 253 downlinks, 100 of which were colleges and universities. In 2-3 years, 
when the country is wired for broadband broadcasts, Links programs will be transmitted 
exclusively by the internet, which will enable colleges and universities from all over the 
world to participate." 


The work of the Transformation Project and Links has been pioneering, yet American 
higher education has a long way to go, and global higher education even further. Until 
now there has been no training ground in higher education to train young people in 
spiritually grounded leadership, multireligious understanding, and the skills of 
interreligious dialogue. Young leaders with such training are critically needed, especially 
in areas where religion has been implicated in conflict. Youth leaders in the interreligious 


'° For more information about the Education as Transformation Project, contact Dr. Peter Laurence, 
Director, or Diane Dana, Coordinator, Office of Religious and Spiritual Life, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, MA 02181, USA, tel: 1-781-283-2659, fax: 1-781-283-3676, email: ddana@wellesley.edu; 
website: www. wellesley.edu/RelLife/project 

'! For more information about Links, contact Anne Ditzler, Program Associate, Episcopal Church 
Foundation, 815 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10017-4564, USA, tel: 1-212-697-2858; fax: 1-212- 
297-0142, email: ditz@EpiscopalFoundation.org 
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movement have traditionally received their training informally, often volunteer work that 
is disconnected from their college or university studies. 


In 2000, the Certificate in Interreligious Relations (CIR, formerly known as 
International Religious Youth Organizations Seminars or IRYOS), was launched by the 
World Conference on Religion and Peace International Youth Council in partnership with 
Connecticut College. Currently in the planning stages, CIR will be an intensive, flexible 
two-year program that teaches the skills of interreligious dialogue and cooperation to 
young organizers, leaders, and activists who work within religious and multireligious 
communities. Though participants will gather at Connecticut College for part of the 
program, they will complete much of their training through distance learning, making it 
easier for young people from around the world to participate. Distance learning will also 
encourage participants to apply what they are learning to their local context. During the 
two-year program, participants will focus on such topics as the role of religion in conflict 
and reconciliation, conflict resolution skills, and building multifaith communities. CIR’s 
international interfaith curriculum will be designed to meet many of the training needs of 
international interfaith organizations. The program will help strengthen existing interfaith 
structures and provide a network of young trained leaders in the interfaith movement.’ 


What the Future Holds 


The projects outlined above represent efforts by religious communities to influence the 
future by working with young people. The Links project was initiated by the Episcopal 
Church. CIR was initiated by the World Conference on Religion and Peace (WCRP), 
which represents religious communities around the world. The U.S. Chapter of WCRP 
was one of the initiating partners (along with Wellesley College) in the Education as 
Transformation Project, though it has since been carried forward by Wellesley. These 
projects attest to the recognition of religious communities that their future (and the 
world’s future) are dependent in part on the formation of young people who appreciate 
pluralism. 

These cutting edge projects also suggest that working with or through institutions of 
higher education is an important strategy for reaching young people. The Education as 
Transformation Project and the Links project both access students at a critical time in 
their lives. For many young people in the United States, college is their first opportunity 
to encounter people of other faiths, to engage in discussions about religion and 
spirituality, or to recreate, reclaim, or even reject spirituality. In this environment, young 
people often embark on a search that shapes their religious identity and world view— 
arguably, for the rest of their lives. Both the Transformation and Links projects have 
partnered with colleges and universities to help shape students’ educational experience. 
In comparison, CIR has joined with Connecticut College, to provide an accredited 
program. The accreditation gives weight to the academic integrity of the certificate, 
while making the program more attractive and useful to prospective students. 


Given its historic relationship with religion, one wouldn’t think of the American 
university as a likely home for promising work in spirituality and multireligious 
dialogue—yet it is. These projects indicate that colleges and universities can provide 
institutional stability, a natural “market” of young people, and resources that include 
electronic networking. For example, the extensive network of participants in the 
Transformation project continues to remain vital because all are wired into their college 


'2 For more information about CIR, contact Dr. Patrice Brodeur, Connecticut College, 270 Mohegan 
Avenue, New London, CT 06320, USA, tel: 1-860-439-2114; fax: 1- 860-439-5340; email: 
pebro@conncoll.edu 


or university’s digital network. The Links project is capable of reaching hundreds of 
campus communities through its teleconferences because nearly every college and 
university has a steerable dish. Likewise, the internet brings new dimensions to the 
distance learning component of CIR. These projects also benefit from the fact that many 
colleges and universities are crossroads of religious diversity, as well as communities in 
search of truth. 


What threatens the important work of these projects is lack of funds. All three projects 
have met challenges in fundraising in part because American foundations are slow to 
realize the potential of these efforts. The projects must convince secular funding 
institutions that religious or spiritual young people are a viable force for change in 
society. This leads to the logical question of whether religious communities will be 
willing to provide broader support for these efforts. 


Perhaps the campus of the future will provide seamless intellectual, spiritual, and physical 
training to students, so that the education of neither the mind, nor heart, nor body will be 
valued over any other. College and university communities will look more and more like 
the world--a rich mix of religions, cultures, languages, and geographies. Students 
representing the world’s religions will find advisors, courses, projects and religious 
services that deepen their understanding of their own tradition while respecting that of 
others. Courses in interreligious dialogue and cooperation will be standard curriculum in 
higher education. While we are only at the edge of what may be, we have firm evidence 
of a hopeful future. 





Courtney T. Goto, is a writer/editor in Florida consulting for Global Kids Inc, in New 
York City. She received her start in interreligious affairs as manager of the Harvard 
University Pluralism Project and is particularly interested in young adult participation 
in the ecumenical and interreligious movements. 


An Assessment of the Interreligious Situation in Brazil 


Otavio Velho 


Brazil has been traditionally known as a Catholic country. Possibly the largest Catholic 
country in the world. A more sophisticated view could complete the picture by drawing 
attention to the importance of several sorts of “Afro-Brazilian cults” (candomble, xango, 
umbanda, etc.) and to Spiritism of European origin (basically stemming from Alan 
Kardec’s doctrine) which has had great impact since the end of the XIXth century. These 
different religious trends, however, in spite of significant tensions, have increasingly 
tended with time to flourish side by side, under the hegemony (and tolerance) of the 
Catholic Church. Many Brazilians consider themselves “non-practicing Catholics”. 
Syncretism and double-affiliations have also been characteristic. Umbanda, for instance, 
is an invented religion, which from the start in the 1920s assumed syncretism as an 
orientation and a positive value. This has to do with a hegemonic national ideology (both 
popular and erudite), which considers «mixture» in general, as typically Brazilian, 
contrasting favorably with ideologies of racial and/or cultural purity prevalent in other 
parts of the world. In literature this was celebrated as a kind of symbolic anthropophagy. 


Historically, Protestantism in Brazil has been very localized and not considered part of 
this complex. It has had to do with some immigrant groups (particularly the Germans in 
the case of Lutheranism) and with some small groups of converts. Their influence, 
particularly in the sphere of education, sometimes outstripped their numbers. But this did 
not change the overall picture. The same can be said until these last few decades 
specifically about the Pentecostals, which started entering the country in the beginning of 
the century. 


However, although this whole picture tends to be considered still broadly correct, it is 
nowadays at its best no more than a rough first approximation and at its worst frankly 
misleading. Important changes have been occurring in the last few decades which most 
outside analysts have not yet adequately appreciated. Even for those inside the country 
only in the last few years have they become clearly visible. 


The most visible is probably the growth of Pentecostal churches. Particularly from the 70s 
onwards and thanks to their presence in the media (radio and television), although at the 
grassroots there was a certain turmoil since the 50s. Temples have increasingly been 
substituting former theatre and movie houses. When the elite started to notice it, the first 
reaction was to consider it an artificial importation, particularly from the United States. 
This view is no longer sustainable, since there are now several important churches 
founded in Brazil and some of them have even been “exporting” to other countries. The 
most important one in that respect is the Igreja Universal do Reino de Deus (Universal 
Church of the Kingdom of God) which now owns a TV network plus hundreds of radio 
stations and is supposed to have a presence (token or not) spread all over the world, 
particularly in the countries of the Mercosur, in Portugal, former Portuguese colonies and 
following (but not restricting itself to) the Portuguese diaspora (for instance in France, 
Switzerland, South Africa). Inside Brazil, however, the Assembly of God is still the most 
numerous. Although up-to-date general statistics are not available, there is some basis to 
suggest that at least 10% of the population is now Evangelical, mostly Pentecostal. In Rio 
de Janeiro this goes up to more than 15%, in a city now considered to be the least 
Catholic in the country. This, however, still means that more than 60% of the population 
in Rio consider themselves Catholic (down from more than 90% in a few decades). 


In some cases and similarly to what has happened in Africa with local religions, these 
churches have incorporated in a paradoxical form the Afro-Brazilian religions, 
diabolizing their pantheon and practicing exorcism. They have in varying degrees related 
themselves to these religions in a much more aggressive manner than the Catholic Church 
and have stressed the importance of converting their practitioners. This has met with 
considerable success. At the same time they have been (also in varying degrees) rather 
aggressive towards the Catholic Church itself. A few years ago there was a famous 
incident in which a preacher from the Igreja Universal kicked an image of Our Lady of 
Aparecida, supposedly the patron-saint of Brazil, in front of the television cameras. 


This aggressive strategy has in some cases backfired. However, it has also met with some 
success in denaturalizing the presence of Catholicism (and the complex which it 
benevolently headed), which had officially been practically identified with Brazilian 
society and culture in such a way that even atheists tended to accept it (in the form, for 
instance, of national holidays, all sorts of special privileges for the Church, etc.). To a 
certain extent it has fitted into a whole combination of forces which have been pushing 
Brazilian society to question its self, so to speak, in a reflexive stance. 


Mention should also be made of the role many of these churches (and there one should 
include the Baptists) have played in helping people in shantytowns (favelas) and other 
impoverished situations to build an alternative for their families to involvement with the 
drug-traffic, which has also been spreading wildly in the last decades. In a certain sense 
one can even say that they fill in a gap left by the absence of the State. 


Its success has led some analysts to speak of a “Pentecostalization” of the whole religious 
field, its influence spreading way beyond its boundaries, including some main-line 
Protestant Churches. Paradoxically this has become part of a new strategy of the Catholic 
Church which has to do with the Charismatic Movement and the so-called “Singing 
Priests”. The charismatics, which until a few years ago were viewed with some suspicion 
from the part of the Catholic hierarchy have now become standard bearers of the Church. 
The “Singing Priests” (which have a loose relationship with the Charismatic Movement) 
attract countless crowds to official Church gatherings. The most widely known, Marcelo 
Rossi, has already made incursions into Portugal and Argentina, countries in which the 
Catholic Church is notoriously more conservative than in Brazil. It is probable that a fair 
picture of what is happening in the religious field must earnestly consider what is 
happening inside main-line churches that does not necessarily reflect itself in terms of a 
shift in institutional allegiance. The belief in reincarnation among the faithful may be a 
fair example of these “disguised” changes. 


All these changes have been part of two larger trends that go beyond it: a new and 
different wave of transnationalization of the religious field and a certain reaction against 
the ideology of mixture and syncretism. As part of the first one, Brazil has not only been 
“importing” religion, but also “exporting”, which shows that the usual direction of 
cultural influence can be reversed. And this is true not only of the Pentecostal churches, 
but also of Afro-Brazilian religions, particularly in Argentina and Uruguay. One can also 
mention at least two movements (Santo Daime and Uniao do Vegetal) that have evolved 
around the drinking of a hallucinogenic drink of indigenous origin (Ayahuaska) and that 
have had a certain modest but polemical penetration in countries such as Holland and 
Spain. Last but not least, Brazilian New Age has been present in the international 
scene through the work of Paulo Coelho, demonstrating that New Age is not restricted 
to the First World. All in all, in what is polemical, one could speculate to what extent 


Brazil is not pioneering a new, “post-modern” trend, so to speak, in which the 
modern, restricted view of religion is contested in a world in which counter- 
tendencies to secularization may be arising, sometimes combining with old-style, 
“pre-modern” religion. Most of the polemics and disputes circulate around the 


definition of what is legitimate religion, an issue which may itself be increasingly 
dated. 


In what regards the reaction against the ideology of mixture and syncretism, the 
Pentecostal churches’ aggressive stand is certainly paradigmatic. But the same can be 
observed in some cases with regard to Afro-Brazilian religions, particularly 
candomble, in which African roots (imaginary or not) have been stressed and the 
identification with Catholic saints has been repudiated. The same kind of movement 
has arisen in what regards race relations, a growing commitment to a Negro* or an 
Indigenous identity challenging the ideology of racial mixture and vying for the 
allegiance of people formerly considered “mixed-bloods”, such as “mulattos” or 
“caboclos”. At the moment it is hard to predict what will be the outcome of this 
cultural and ideological clash. Particularly in what regards interreligious relations. On 
the one hand, there is a certain trend towards rigidness, but on the other hand new 
sources of identity create affinities across established barriers, such as is the case 
between Pentecostals and Charismatics or between Negroes of different Afro- 
Brazilian religious persuasions. 


Finally, mention should be made to the fact that Brazil harbors more than two hundred 
different Indigenous peoples. Diversely from what was also expected until some time 
ago, their numbers are growing. Partially as a result of better sanitary conditions. But 
also due to the switching of identities referred to above, which has shifted 
dramatically the distribution of Indigenous peoples inside the country, since formerly 
non-registered (or considered extinct) peoples are sprouting outside the traditional 
Indigenous areas, particularly in the Northeast and the South. Many of these peoples 
are in contact with Christian missionaries, but the extent to which they may be 
considered “converted” is also open to dispute, particularly in the new scenario 
sketched here. The growing presence of the Indigenous inside the country (including 
political, as was noticeable in the recent reactions against the official celebrations of 
the “discovery” of Brazil) has certainly to do with the spread of popular religions 
which have a mythological Indigenous origin (such as the Santo Daime and the Uniao 
do Vegetal) and with a growing interest in neo-shamanism. 


All this richness — traditional and new — involve a very challenging interreligious 
scenario. It is very important that the churches be sensitive to what is happening in the 
grassroots in that respect. In many cases the churches have no idea of some of the 
experiments their faithful have been engaged in and their significance. Much can be 
learned by observing and eventually absorbing what is happening. 


* People of African descent in Brazil identify themselves as Negroes. 





Otavio Velho is a Full Professor in Social Anthropology at the National Museum 
(Federal University of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) and former President of the 
Institute for the Study of Religion (ISER). 


Dabru Emet 
A Jewish Statement on Christians and Christianity 


Dabru Emet is a statement dealing with Jewish-Christian relations. The title was 
taken from Zechariah 8:16 and means "speak the truth." It was signed by over 
150 rabbis and Jewish scholars from the U.S., Canada, UK and Israel. It was 
published in the New York Times and Baltimore Sun during September 2000. 


A JEWISH STATEMENT ON CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY 

In recent years, there has been a dramatic and unprecedented shift in Jewish and Christian 
relations. Throughout the nearly two millennia of Jewish exile, Christians have tended to 
characterize Judaism as a failed religion or, at best, a religion that prepared the way for, 
and is completed in, Christianity. In the decades since the Holocaust, however, 
Christianity has changed dramatically. An increasing number of official Church bodies, 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant, have made public statements of their remorse about 
Christian mistreatment of Jews and Judaism. These statements have declared, 
furthermore, that Christian teaching and preaching can and must be reformed so that they 
acknowledge God's enduring covenant with the Jewish people and celebrate the 
contribution of Judaism to world civilization and to Christian faith itself. 


We believe these changes merit a thoughtful Jewish response. Speaking only for 
ourselves -- an interdenominational group of Jewish scholars -- we believe it is time for 
Jews to learn about the efforts of Christians to honor Judaism. We believe it is time for 
Jews to reflect on what Judaism may now say about Christianity. As a first step, we offer 
eight brief statements about how Jews and Christians may relate to one another. 


Jews and Christians worship the same God. Before the rise of Christianity, Jews were the 
only worshippers of the God of Israel. But Christians also worship the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; creator of heaven and earth. While Christian worship is not a viable 
religious choice for Jews, as Jewish theologians we rejoice that, through Christianity, 
hundreds of millions of people have entered into relationship with the God of Israel. 


Jews and Christians seek authority from the same book -- the Bible (what Jews call 
"Tanakh" and Christians call the "Old Testament"). Turning to it for religious orientation, 
spiritual enrichment, and communal education, we each take away similar lessons: God 
created and sustains the universe; God established a covenant with the people Israel, 
God's revealed word guides Israel to a life of righteousness; and God will ultimately 
redeem Israel and the whole world. Yet, Jews and Christians interpret the Bible 
differently on many points. Such differences must always be respected. 


Christians can respect the claim of the Jewish people upon the land of Israel. The most 
important event for Jews since the Holocaust has been the reestablishment of a Jewish 
state in the Promised Land. As members of a biblically based religion, Christians 
appreciate that Israel was promised -- and given -- to Jews as the physical center of the 
covenant between them and God. Many Christians support the State of Israel for reasons 
far more profound than mere politics. As Jews, we applaud this support. We also 
recognize that Jewish tradition mandates justice for all non-Jews who reside in a Jewish 
state. 


Jews and Christians accept the moral principles of Torah. Central to the moral principles 
of Torah is the inalienable sanctity and dignity of every human being. All of us were 
created in the image of God. This shared moral emphasis can be the basis of an improved 


relationship between our two communities. It can also be the basis of a powerful witness 
to all humanity for improving the lives of our fellow human beings and for standing 
against the immoralities and idolatries that harm and degrade us. Such witness is 
especially needed after the unprecedented horrors of the past century. 


Nazism was not a Christian phenomenon. Without the long history of Christian anti- 
Judaism and Christian violence against Jews, Nazi ideology could not have taken hold nor 
could it have been carried out. Too many Christians participated in, or were sympathetic 
to, Nazi atrocities against Jews. Other Christians did not protest sufficiently against these 
atrocities. But Nazism itself was not an inevitable outcome of Christianity. If the Nazi 
extermination of the Jews had been fully successful, it would have turned its murderous 
rage more directly to Christians. We recognize with gratitude those Christians who risked 
or sacrificed their lives to save Jews during the Nazi regime. With that in mind, we 
encourage the continuation of recent efforts in Christian theology to repudiate 
unequivocally contempt of Judaism and the Jewish people. We applaud those Christians 
who reject this teaching of contempt, and we do not blame them for the sins committed by 
their ancestors. 


The humanly irreconcilable difference between Jews and Christians will not be settled 
until God redeems the entire world as promised in Scripture. Christians know and serve 
God through Jesus Christ and the Christian tradition. Jews know and serve God through 
Torah and the Jewish tradition. That difference will not be settled by one community 
insisting that it has interpreted Scripture more accurately than the other; nor by exercising 
political power over the other. Jews can respect Christians' faithfulness to their revelation 
just as we expect Christians to respect our faithfulness to our revelation. Neither Jew nor 
Christian should be pressed into affirming the teaching of the other community. 


A new relationship between Jews and Christians will not weaken Jewish practice. An 
improved relationship will not accelerate the cultural and religious assimilation that Jews 
rightly fear. It will not change traditional Jewish forms of worship, nor increase 
intermarriage between Jews and non-Jews, nor persuade more Jews to convert to 
Christianity, nor create a false blending of Judaism and Christianity. We respect 
Christianity as a faith that originated within Judaism and that still has significant contacts 
with it. We do not see it as an extension of Judaism. Only if we cherish our own traditions 
can we pursue this relationship with integrity. 


Jews and Christians must work together for justice and peace. Jews and Christians, each 
in their own way, recognize the unredeemed state of the world as reflected in the 
persistence of persecution, poverty, and human degradation and misery. Although justice 
and peace are finally God's, our joint efforts, together with those of other faith 
communities, will help bring the kingdom of God for which we hope and long. Separately 
and together, we must work to bring justice and peace to our world. In this enterprise, we 
are guided by the vision of the prophets of Israel: 


It shall come to pass in the end of days that the mountain of the Lord's house shall be 
established at the top of the mountains and be exalted above the hills, and the nations 
shall flow unto it... and many peoples shall go and say, "Come ye and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord to the house of the God of Jacob and He will teach us of His ways 
and we will walk in his paths." (Isaiah 2:2-3) 


The Abrahamic Heritage and Interreligious Dialogue: 


Ambiguities and Promises 


Tarek Mitri 


In the faith traditions to which we all belong, Abraham is a much loved, much coveted, much 
invoked, much commemorated and perhaps much disputed ancestor. Whatever the historical 
Abraham may have been, the true one is the one that comes to life in the stories each 
generation has woven around him, in the short statements or literary masterpieces which the 
biblical authors wrote about him, each one adding its own sensibility. These stories were 
understood and interpreted in ways that made Abraham live in our own hearts and minds. The 
"real Abraham", says a Christian scholar, cannot be retrieved from under the earth and yet the 
"true Abraham" accompanies us through time’. 


I 


Unsurprisingly, the claim to a shared Abrahamic heritage marks the modern history of 
interreligious dialogue, be it the continuing one in the West between Christians and Jews or 
the recently attempted encounters between Christians, Jews and Muslims. The reference to the 
paternity of Abraham as a bond of unity between adherents of the three monotheistic religions 
has become a common place. 


However, a number of questions regarding the claim to Abraham deserve a more careful 
scrutiny. Otherwise, a superficial “Abrahamist” discourse overshadows a genuine dialogue, 
an encounter of commitments, first and foremost. Abrahamism is equivocal. It can lend itself 
to a misuse, political and theological which defeats its own purpose. 


In the wake of a renewed debate on the US government's involvement in the Arab-Israeli 
Peace Process, and in an article entitled The Kinship, the author reflects on what makes 
Clinton one of the closest friends of the Jews among American Presidents. She over-states his 
religious motivation and recalls that of Carter, two Baptist Christians who saw, mutatis 
mutandis, their role as peacemakers in terms of Abrahamic reconciliation’. 


This is not a novelty. In the last three decades, with the emergence and proliferation of 
Christian-Jewish friendship groups and interreligious dialogue initiatives, the Abrahamic 
kinship has become increasingly dear to religious souls. For many less religious ones and 
among the theologically little informed minds, a vaguely defined heritage of Abraham is seen 
hastily to draw near to each other religious communities that are otherwise driven apart by 
political conflicts. Among those who are prone to highlight the materiality-rather than the 
spirituality-of a proud inheritance, many are inclined to justify political projects and territorial 
claims, at a distance or on the Abrahamic "site" itself*. More recently, the emphasis on 
“shared heritage” functions as a legitimating factor for a proposed political and territorial 
settlement. 


In the past, such ambiguities of Abrahamism may have been less noticeable. The common 
Bible reading among Christians, of all persuasions, hardly denotes a need, or a desire, to 


' DE PURY Albert, Abraham, what Kind of an Ancestor is He? A New Look at Biblical Traditions, unpublished 
paper presented at a Muslim-Christian Conference on the Heritage of Abraham, Beirut, July 1998. 

* GROSS Netty, The Kinship, in The Jerusalem Report, Vol. 1X No2, May 25, 1998, pp28-33. 

* As illustrated, in a crude form, by Israeli settlers in Kiryat Arba’ interviewed in the documentary Enquéte sur 
Abraham, directed by Abraham Segal and Sélim Nassib and produced by the German-French television broadcast 
Arte, 1998. 
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appropriate the material heritage of Abraham, let alone share it. Abraham was often looked at 
in terms of roots or origin, a prototype of discontinuity with paganism. Much was said about 
Abraham's obedience and his "estrangement". His faith was portrayed to be a sort of certitude 
of hope"*. His hospitality was also a source of inspiration in art. Suffice it to mention the 
remarkable and popular icon of Andrei Roublev and, beyond Christian iconography, the 
numerous Persian and Ottoman miniatures. 


To day, belonging to Abraham ornaments, in many cases, the invitation to what remains an 
uneven and politically instrumental interreligious dialogue. It is invoked as peace between 
nations and religions, more particularly between Arabs and Israelis, is sought. For many 
western Christians have portrayed the Arab-Israeli conflict as a dispute between the 
descendants of the two sons of Abraham. The call to reconciliation grounds itself in 
Abrahamic brotherhood. Originated within a certain stream of western Christian theology, it 
has spread well beyond. There are those who depict the dispossession of the Palestinian 
people as imaging the deprivation of Ishmael. Arabs and Israelis are therefore at a religious 
war between Islam and Judaism fuelled by scriptural symbols. 


I 


Without necessarily sharing all these perceptions, many believers-Jews, Christians and 
Muslims- increasingly boost their relation to Abraham before they even know or say what 
figure he is. Whether they affirm their genealogical descendance or lift up their spiritual 
filiation, the "children of Abraham" are not immune to the temptation of Abrahamism. 


Abrahamism, for its part, is bred by a particular, though not marginal, Christian theology of 
other religions, Islam in particular. 


In the genesis story of Abraham there are different strands. The chapters that deal with 
Ishmael (Gen. 16; 17; 21; 25) do not offer exactly the same perspective. 


Be that as it may, the Christian tradition has not been tender to Ishmael. As soon as Islam 
emerged and started to expand beyond the Arabian Peninsula, Byzantium evoked the spectre 
of Ishmael as portrayed in Genesis: “wild with his hand against everyone and everyone’s hand 
against him” (Gen 16, 12). In the time of the Crusaders, war was waged against the sons of 
Ishmael, the Hagareans or the Saraceans-interpreted to mean those expelled by Sarah. 


Recently, a group of orientalists’, reviving ancient Christian apologetics and blending them 
with a string of modern research, chose to characterise Islam as "Ishmaelism" or "Hagarism". 
They see it as a "fruit of the Judaic tree", while it is meant to be, at the same time, an 
expression of protest against Judaism. 


On a more theological note, Islam is placed, in the Christian history of salvation, under the 
sign of Ishmael rather than Abraham. A "mystery of Ishmael”® grounds itself in a text of the 
Old Testament that has no respondent in the rest of the Hebrew Bible, let alone in the New 
Testament. In this way, the Abrahamic heritage is not inclusive, inter-communal or 


4 Expressions used by KIERKEGARD S., Crainte et tremblement, traduction P. -H. Tisseau, Paris, 1946,pp.90-93. 
° Such as Snouck Hurgronje, Lammens, Crone and Cook and others. 
© See HAYEK Michel, Le Mytére d’Ismaél, Paris, Mame, 1964. 
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ecumenical’ but an object of an unequal distributive sharing. Christian Abrahamism pretends 
to reconcile but it turns into a denigration of Islamic integrity and universalism’. 


In fact, in as much as it is spoken of Israel and Ishmael, some people, innocent and less 
innocent, end up calling for a partition of the heritage in order to accommodate Muslims, 
although Islam rejects forcefully this partition. 


This leads likely to the opinion that there is nothing unjust in bringing Israel to "its land" and 
expelling Ishmael to the desert. Subsequently, giving those who are called the descendants of 
Ishmael some limited portions of what is labelled as the "land of Israel", for the sake of 
achieving peace, becomes a noble concession. 


The foundational text of Christian Abrahamism is centred on the idea of an everlasting 
covenant. It draws a distinction between the legitimate inheritance of Isaac and the 
compensational character of the blessing granted to Ishmael: "Your wife Sarah shall bear you 
a son, and you shall name him Isaac. I will establish my covenant with him as an everlasting 
covenant for his off springs after him. As for Ishmael, I have heard you; I will bless him and 
make him fruitful and exceedingly numerous; he shall be the father of twelve princes, and I 
will make him a great nation" (Genesis 17, 19-21). 


But there are, on the other hand, texts that emphasise the covenant with Abraham more than 
differentiating between his sons: "Abraham was the great father of a multitude of nations and 
no one was found like him in glory. He kept the law of the Most High and entered into a 
covenant with him; he certified the covenant in his flesh and when he was tested he proved 
faithful " (Sirach 44, 19-22). 


In addition, the New Testament Pauline perspective, an inclusive spiritual descendance is 
affirmed in opposition to the genealogical argument: "For this reason it depends on faith, in 
order that the promise may rest on grace and be to all his descendants, not only to the 
adherents of the law but also to those who share the faith of Abraham, for he is the father of 
all of us as it is written I have made you the father of many nations" (Romans 4, 16-17). 

These texts and many others cannot be dismissed or even under-stated by the Christian 
proponents of Abrahamism. No matter how they read other Pauline texts regarding the two 
covenants or other New Testament passages which refer to the Abrahamic claim, they cannot 
turn away from the verses, in the gospels, which refer to God being able " from these stones to 
raise up children to Abraham" (Matthew 3,9) or, in the same vein, lay emphasis on "doing 
what Abraham did" (John 8, 39). 


On the other hand, Christian Abrahamists often assume that Islam has identified itself with 
Ishmael's ancestry, whereas Islam itself does not confirm this view. Muslims consider 
themselves as children of Abraham by faith and not by biological ancestry. The Quran 
mentions both sons, Isaac and Ishmael, and does not specify which of the two sons has been 
offered to God (Surah XXXVIIL, Al Safat, 100-109) ”. 


Islam takes no pride in its Abrahamic-Ishmaelic ancestry. But the Quran praises the two 
Prophets as models of submission to God: "And when Abraham and Ishmael were raising the 
foundations of the House, our Lord! Accept from us. Lo! Thou, only Thou, are the Hearer, the 
Knower. Our Lord! And make us submissive unto Thee and of our seed a nation submissive 


’ As we read in the various meditations on Abraham of Louis Massignon. Suffice to mention two: 

MASSIGNON Louis, Les trois priéres d'Abraham, in Opera Minora, Textes recueillis, classés et présentés par 
Moubarrac Y., Dar al Maaref, Liban, 1963, t. III, pp.804-816; Des convergences de la priére abrahamique a 
travers les tendances dogmatiques respectives de I'Islam, de la Chrétienté et d'Israél, cours au Collége de France, 
in Annuaire du Collége de France, Année 54, pp. 248-260. 

’ MOUBARRAC Youakim, Pentalogie Islamo-Chrétienne, Editions du Cénacle Libanais, Beyrouth, 1973,Vol.V, 
pp.250-253. 

” There is some hesitation among many early Muslim exegetes, like al-Tabari, even if most of them opt, in the end, 
for Ishmael. 
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unto Thee, and show us our ways of worship and relent toward you. Lo! Thou, only Thou, art 
the Relenting, the Merciful" (Surah II, Al Bagara, 127-128). 


Thus, the Quranic criterion for the claim to Abraham's heritage is emphatically stated as that 
of following his path: "Lo! Those of mankind who have the best claim to Abraham are those 
who followed him" (Surah III, The Family of Imran, 68). 


Such criterion seen in relation to the Quranic invitation to "excel each other in good deeds" is, 
in my view, the basis for an interreligious dialogue to take place under the tent of Abraham. 


Il 


During the last few decades, many Christian-Jewish groups produced, in dialogue, a discourse 
on Abraham as they tried to build a new relationship between the Church and the Jewish 
people. They operated a critique of the Christian universalising, through supersession, of the 
Abrahamic covenant. 


Also, as the Christians affirmed that the Jewish people are the “elder brother” they retracted 
from the traditional interpretation of the Genesis story where the Lord says to Rebekah: “Two 
nations are in your womb, and two peoples born of you shall be divided; the one shall be 
stronger than the other, the elder shall serve the younger’(Genesis 25, 23). For they were 
asked to repel an interpretation that is said to have legitimated the subordination of Judaism to 
Christianity’. 


In the recent years, some of the Jewish-Christian friendship groups hoped to extend dialogue 
under the sign of fraternity in Abraham to Muslims. The political significance of such 
openness could not be hidden. Muslims saw themselves invited to a dialogue, the terms of 
which were already set by others''. Understandably, only a few of them, and for reasons of 
political expediency in their own context, were willing to be co-opted. 


It is needless to re-affirm that an interreligious dialogue cannot be genuine unless all its 
partners own it. While all ambiguities cannot be dissipated from the start, it remains difficult, 
if at all possible, to come together in the name of Abraham, if both the “Abrahamic privilege" 
and the unequal partition of a common heritage are not excluded. 


The best dialogue may well be the one that calls people to a "spiritual emulation" where all, 
drawing on their differing respective faith traditions, seek inspiration from the example of 
Abraham as they know him and appropriate his story. 


Instead of taking pride in a disputed heritage, they seek to follow what the Quran describes as 
“a goodly pattern for you in Abraham” ( Surah LX, She That is to Be Examined, 4). 


'0 BISENBERG Josy, Historique des relations entre les trois religions, Fraternité d’ Abraham, Spécial trentenaire, 
1967-1997, No 98, avril 1998, p.14. 

'l One of the recent illustrations is the 1995 initiative of the International Council of Christians and Jews, in 1995, 
to invite Muslims to join them in an "Abrahamic Forum". 
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The contribution of interfaith dialogue towards 
a culture of peace 


Jorgen S. Nielsen 


Dialogue among the adherents of the major world religions has always taken place, especially 
but not only among the Abrahamic faiths: Judaism, Christianity and Islam. Excellent 
examples of this may be found in the midst of shared histories where we are more often 
presented with a record of conflicts. The high points must be the enormously rich and creative 
interactions which took place in medieval Islamic Spain and southern Italy and at various 
times in places as far apart as Central Asia, Baghdad, Delhi, Cairo and in the Ottoman empire. 


But as a movement with its institutions and full-time professionals, its networks of activists, 
interreligious dialogue is primarily a phenomenon of the 20th century. It is the pressures of 
this century which have demanded that we mobilise the resources of the great religions for 
dialogue and peace, purposes which have historically often seemed marginal. In India the 
realisation that a reasonably unified independence would only be achieved if the religions 
could work together provided a significant impetus towards the cooperation of religious 
leaders and institutions. The horrors of Nazi genocide in Europe spurred post-war generations 
towards a radical review of traditional Christian attitudes towards Judaism. Out of regional 
tragedies like the wars in Lebanon and in former Yugoslavia have strengthened efforts across 
the social spectrum to disarm religious hatreds. Resurgence of political radicalism motivated 
by religion and expressed in religious terms in the last couple of decades has spread renewed 
awareness and experience of destructive interreligious relations among people in all 
continents 


Above all, the necessity of responding to the processes of globalisation and the threats of 
ecological disaster has brought about a fast growing realisation that religions only have 
relevance to the extent they can work together for humanity and put aside the contentions of 
the past. Globalisation and migration mean that no community can any longer live in isolation 
from others: even in countries where there is only one religion, religious pluralism enters 
through migration, travel, trade, the media and the Internet. 


It is in reaction to such processes that movements for interreligious dialogue have gained 
growing support. After 1945 Jewish-Christian dialogue found space in a variety of forums, 
some of which grew into independent agencies and NGOs or were incorporated into existing 
religious institutions both nationally and internationally. The settlement of Muslim 
immigrants in Europe led, in some cases, to this being expanded into a Jewish-Christian- 
Muslim (JCM) movement with regular programmes and events now having taken place for 
several decades. During the 1960s and 70s the World Council of Churches and the Vatican 
embarked on major moves towards interreligious dialogue, moves which have made their 
marks extensively on the whole Christian church and thence on the societies in which the 
churches are located. Virtually every main national and international Muslim organisation as 
well many prominent Muslim leaders and scholars have unequivocally expressed their support 
for the principle of dialogue and have also actively engaged in moving such dialogue forward. 
It was noteworthy that virtually every speaker at the 10th annual general Islamic conference 
hosted by the Egyptian Ministry of Religious Affairs in July 1998 spoke of the priority of a 
dialogue with the Christian West in the coming century. And in the World Conference of 
Religions for Peace (WCRP) all the major world religions have been very actively 
represented, with Buddhists and Hindus playing as active a role as have the Abrahamic faiths. 
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But the positive is only part of the picture, and to assume that the way forward is easy would 
be naive, as it would be to assume that anything like the majority of religious adherents have 
been convinced. People of religion are readily tempted into presenting religion as offering 
solutions in spite of all the historical and contemporary evidence that religions are perhaps 
more often a significant cause of conflict. Or, if not the cause, they are easily mobilised into 
destructive participation when a conflict starts brewing out of social, economic or political 
causes. Lebanon, Yugoslavia, the Caucasus and the Indian subcontinent are immediately 
obvious recent examples. 


The problem arises because adherents of religions, people of faith, are also members of 
communities with shared material interests and emotional identities which in some 
circumstances can be perceived to be literally matters of life and death and certainly are often 
matters which determine comfort and security. Of course, the religious professionals - the 
priests, rabbis, imams and theologians - are also members of such communities and share 
these interests and fears. In places where we have recently seen religious conflict, it is 
therefore hardly surprising that religious institutions have sometimes become actively 
involved on one side or another. 


But this also goes some way to explaining two things about dialogue among the religions. 
Firstly, one begins to understand why so many might regard it as a threat. People and 
institutions whose position relies on their recognised right to speak authoritatively in areas of 
religious teaching and practice see their positions under challenge, and communities feel 
inherited certainties being taken away. But, secondly, this very situation accounts for the 
sense of urgency being expressed by supporters of religious dialogue. In past centuries 
religious exclusiveness caused enough suffering locally, but today clashes between religions 
have global repercussions. 


So how can the task of dialogue make headway, so that religions can become the effective 
forces for peace which so many of their adherents proclaim them to be? In my view, the task 
has to be achieved along two parallel interactive tracks with one overriding goal, namely that 
of taking religion as a cause of conflict out of political and communal relations and reinserting 
it as a factor for reconciliation and communal development. Both tracks must be pursued 
simultaneously at all levels, from the street to the palace, so to speak, with universities, 
religious institutions and the media having particular roles to play along that spectrum. 


The first track has to do with the urgency of defusing current and potential community 
conflicts. Here a number of different projects take place and can be multiplied and developed. 
In some countries local interfaith groups are making a noticeable contribution, while in others 
interreligious involvement in development have shown the potential for success. Political 
action against discrimination in employment, access to education, health and social welfare 
etc. is another route by which people of different religious commitments have come together 
around a shared sense of justice. 


But the urgency also requires that the media - print and electronic - be persuaded to look 
beyond the immediately sensational. We have spent decades condemning the media for their 
sensationalism, lack of responsibility and dependence on one or other centre of power and 
making recommendations for the improvement of their behaviour. This is easy, precisely 
because the media so often are guilty as charged. However, we seem to have achieved 
virtually nothing by condemnation and recommendation. Some of us have sought instead to 
recognise and cooperate: recognise those newspapers, journalists or programme makers who 
actually want to act with a degree of responsibility and impartiality, cooperate with them by 
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involving them in our work, engaging them in conversation, helping them to understand what 
they are trying to write about. I have seen it work successfully more than once, but it requires 
patience: results are not achieved overnight. 


In the universities there are also tasks here for social and political scientists especially, 
probably also for psychologists although that is an explosively sensitive area. In Europe and 
North America, especially, the social and political sciences have until recently tended to 
ignore religion as a dying ember of the past: here were the secular sciences par excellence. As 
a result they were often taken completely by surprise when religion suddenly returned to the 
forefront of some political event. They have thus had great difficulty in coming to terms with, 
for example, the political resurgence of Islam. But the situation is changing - this conference 
is just one evidence of that - and increasingly scholars in these disciplines are beginning to 
take religion as a factor seriously. I am sure that the academic network on religion and society 
which UNESCO is encouraging, and in which my Centre and university are looking forward 
to working with colleagues here in Kyrghyzstan, will be a further significant contribution to 
this change. 


The second track is a long-term vision. Among the Abrahamic faiths as also, for example, 
between Hinduism, Sikhism and Islam, we have accumulated centuries of baggage where we 
tend to remember the bad times and use them as ammunition against each other in subsequent 
conflicts. In good times this negative baggage is stored away, but it does not take much to 
recall it, so that a battle in 1389 in the Balkans becomes again a live landmine in modern 
Yugoslavia, or one in Ireland in 1689 becomes the central symbol of conflicting communal 
identities three centuries later. | am sure we can all identify similar past events which refuse to 
remain safely in the history books. The long-term project must be to change that baggage. We 
cannot discard it, and the human need for a sense of identity rooted in shared symbols and 
experiences needs baggage, but we can make conscious efforts to change it, or rather to 
change its meanings, just as they have in the past been changed. 


Here we are talking in the first instance of an academic activity involving first and foremost 
the historians and theologians. The historians have to rediscover and reinterpret our various 
histories and the histories of their interaction. Very few historians would any longer make von 
Ranke’s claim that it is possible to rediscover the past as it really was, and most would admit 
that they cannot isolate themselves from their own times and its perspectives, assumptions 
and preoccupations. Through their emphasis on real and imagined differences among different . 
entities in Europe, historians were major contributors to the growth of nations and 
nationalism, and the requirements of the nation in turn set the research agendas of the 
historians. The 20th century interest in Crusades in the Middle East can be directly attributed 
to 20th century preoccupations, which have both influenced choice of research subjects and 
their interpretation. And so one can go on. I would claim that, in contrast, that there is a 
shared history across the Mediterranean which is much stronger than the separate ones we 
have become used to. And as a historian myself, I see nothing wrong in encouraging research 
into that shared history for reasons of present-day needs, so long as one does not surrender 
critical norms for the sake of partiality. 


Similar comments can be made about theologians and religious thinkers. One can look at the 
tenets and foundational texts of most religions and discover aspects which have been 
subjected to highly developed scholarship over generations, while others have hardly moved 
beyond the original bare statements of belief, injunction or advice. The topics which have 
been elaborated, and the ways in which they have been elaborated, can usually be shown to 
have been a response to particular needs of the religious community at a particular time. And 
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so other aspects, other dimensions, have, in a sense, lain dormant, held in reserve until such 
time as they might be needed. 


At this point we need also to recruit the educationists into the project. It is they, their teaching, 
especially in the primary and early secondary school, and their textbooks which have in the 
past handed down ideas set in one generation to the next generation. They must now be 
persuaded and trained to pass on interpretations and approaches which are more appropriate 
for the 21st century. This is a particular problem in terms of politics, logistics and resources. 
We know how long it takes for the results of academic research, especially in the arts and 
humanities, to filter across into the school curriculum, the training of teachers, and the 
production of teaching resources. Where politicians may find it safe to leave academics to get 
on with their work, it is much less safe to let their ideas take over among the teaching 
profession: this would give us direct access to the future majority of the population and often 
upset the parents in the process. And if the state determines that a new approach in a subject is 
required it takes an enormous amount of investment and time before the change has been 
reasonably successfully achieved. In Britain it took two decades of teacher training and 
curriculum development before a multifaith religious education curriculum eventually became 
accepted as the norm. 


Here one might also draw special attention to the impact of the training of the religious 
professionals, priests, imams, religious teachers etc., a particularly sensitive field because few 
states relish the risk involved in trying to interfere on this point. Clearly this is an arena where 
patient persuasion and dialogue is required, where an overlap between universities and the 
religious training conducted in seminaries creates a direct link which can have more chance of 
success. 


On both of these two tracks - the short-term and the long-term - the dialogue is the end but it 
is also the means. All such projects have to be shared between people from the faiths 
concerned. This is obviously the case in the practical, academic and educational projects 
indicated. But I would argue that it must extend also to the theological task by which scholars 
and thinkers from the various religions work together not only on their mutual views but also 
involving the outsider in their own internal theological rethinking. Only by thus internalising 
the other can a religion firmly and permanently become a full actor in a culture for peace. 


Paper given at the International Conference on Dialogue of Civilizations, Institute of 
Islamic Studies, London, 27 October 2000. 





Jergen S. Nielsen is Professor of Islamic Studies and Director, Centre for the Study 
of Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations, University of Birmingham, UK 
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An Assessment of Christian-Muslim Dialogue 


Walid Saif 


Over the last ten years, our Muslim-Christian dialogue under the auspices of the WCC has well 
surpassed/overcome the old conception, or rather misconception, that dialogue is an exercise of 
interreligious theological debate whereby each side tries to prove his religious truth in contrast 
with the other. Instead, our dialogue has been based on mutual respect, understanding, and 
recognition of the differences as both a condition of human existence and a manifestation of 
divine wisdom. Thus we read in the Holy Qur’an: 


Of thy Lord so willed, He could have made mankind one people. 11:118 


O mankind, We created you from a single [pair] of a male and female, and made 
you into nations and tribe, that you may know each other [not that you may 
dispute each other]. 49:13 


And among His signs is the creation of the heavens and the earth, and the 
variations in your languages and color. Verily in that are signs for those who 
know. 30:22 


Perceiving differences is better served by Muslims and Christians faithful to their respective 
religions. Muslims or Christians are not expected, or required, to give up any of their basic 
religious beliefs in order to make good participants in a constructive dialogue. This may seem too 
obvious to be emphasized. But in reality many people are still skeptic, hiding to the 
misconception that dialogue may lure them into compromising some of their convictions to 
appease their partners in the dialogue or to reach middle grounds. In such mental frame, dialogue 
is confused with debating or, worse, negotiation, and thus the concept “middle grounds.” This 
misconception may be understandable, but not justifiable, in view of another conceptual 
confusion whereby Muslim-Christian dialogue is wrongly located with Muslim-western power 
relations. In this context, some Muslims tend to identify Christianity with the dominant West, 
thus casting anti-western sentiments on the dialogue between Muslims and Christians, which 
may, accordingly, be viewed as lacking the condition of equality and balance; the rational being: 
how could dialogue be engaged by the dominant and the subordinated? 


I believe that our dialogue over these years has well surpassed such misconceptions and 
difficulties, liberating the meaning of the dialogue from the negative shadows of debate or 
negotiation between parties of different conflicting interests. It has drawn a clear line between 
Christian-Muslim dialogue on the one hand and Arab-western or Muslim-western relations, on 
the other. Therefore, the idea of reciprocity which was proposed by certain European groups was 
opposed by a unified stand on our part: Muslims and Christians in this setting. Reciprocity as 
proposed thereof suggested that Muslim minorities in European countries should be treated in 
accordance to the conditions of the Christian minorities in predominantly Muslim countries. 
Obviously, such proposition reinforces the misconception of identifying Christianity with the 
West, suggesting that Arab Christians, for instance, are an extension to the West, which only 
serves to reinforce fears and doubts. It also demarcates the world and societies along religious 
lines, which runs contrary to the concept of equal citizenship — a concept which our dialogue has 
repeatedly emphasized as a common principle which cuts across religious and ethnic boundaries 
within the same society. Arab Christians are no less Arab citizens in their own Arab countries 
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than the Arab Muslims. And in the context of Arab-western dialogue, both Arab Muslims and 
Christians represent the same party. This is not to deny one the right of religious affiliation which 
may extend beyond national boundaries, but this should not be used to undermine common and 
equal citizenship within the overall national identity. After all, multiple identities are as much a 
fact of human life as they represent a common principle to be cherished, without one serving to 
overrule the other. 


Yet, Arab Christians may be seen as much facilitated to play a special role in furnishing dialogue 
between Arabs and the West, not as a neutral medium, but rather as an active part of the Arab 
World with an added asset in this respect. 


The surpassing of theological debate, together with the acknowledgment of differences on both a 
human condition and a divine wisdom, should not, on the other hand, obscure the common values 
and principles grounded in both our religious traditions. Preoccupation with protecting a 
threatened identity, as is the case among many Muslims, often leads to the definition of the 
collective ‘self in terms of differences and contrasts, often leading to enclosure and exclusion. 
On the other hand, the more one is secure in his/her own identity, the more is he able to be more 
inclusive. It remains with us, through dialogue, to more appreciate and focus on our common and 
shared religious principles and values, and therefore to utilize these common resources to tackle 
common practical issues and problems, and to make significant contribution to solving them for 
the well-being of humanity. 


One cannot but notice that, so far, religious discourse has been lagging behind secular humanistic 
discourse regarding major issues of both international and local concern, such as human rights, 
democracy and political participation, social justice, women’s rights, the environment, etc. It 
seems that we are often more concerned about defending and advocating our religious ideals, in 
response to the dominant secular tradition, than with drawing on and utilizing our religious 
principles and values to furnish practical initiatives regarding specific problems. Yet, experiences 
have shown that moral messages and theoretical frameworks gain more credibility and 
communicate a more persuasive message when they are put in the service of people, without 
exclusion and without any hint of proselytism. Moreover, experiences have also proven that 
theoretical and conceptual revisions are often triggered by practical encouragement and realistic 
constraints in the field of action. It can well be said that the challenges posed by concrete 
realities, and even by secularism itself, are, partly at least, responsible for many Muslims and 
Islamists to revisit, debate and revise old ideas which, for long, have been considered 
undisputable religious facts, while, in reality, they are part of the socio-cultural traditions, or the 
product of interpretive efforts situated in time and space. 


Thus, I have often tried to draw attention to the fact that the ongoing debates within the Islamic 
arena are probably more significant and far-reaching than the debate between Islam and other 
doctrines. Obviously, the outcome of this intra religious debate eventually reflects strongly on 
interreligious dialogue. On the other hand, the dialogue itself serves to promote our awareness of 
so many issues, otherwise outside our conceptual gaze. It helps us surpass many of the 
stereotypes, preconceptions and misconceptions about the ‘other,’ which only serve to promote 
fears, skepticism and exclusion. Consequently, it motivates us to reconsider ideas and concepts 
within our own tradition, certainly without compromising our religious constants and 
foundational convictions. 


It is often said, and rightfully so, that ignorance of the other breeds enmity and resentment. But it 


is also true that ignorance or misunderstanding of one’s own religious resources is often 
responsible for misconceiving and thus mistreating the other; each feeds into the other. 
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Through face-to-face dialogue — through personal interaction — the common tendency to view the 
‘other’ as an undifferentiated collectivity defined in terms of essential ahistorical features, gives 
way to more understanding, inclusiveness, and appreciation of both diversity and commonalities. 


I believe that our dialogue has made a notable achievement in this regard. We can even note that 
the intra religious debates (say, within the Islamic thought) have extended beyond its internal 
space, to manifest in the Christian-Muslim dialogue. 


This reflects significant achievement of the dialogue. Participants have come to feel enough 
secure, confidant and trustful within the dialogue space to argue their competing understandings 
and interpretations of their own religious resources, in response to the challenging issues brought 
up in the dialogue. 


Yet, lagging behind secularist discourses and initiatives regarding major issues of common concern, 
may often result in negative attitudes and stands among people of faith. Some may tend to ignore 
such issues: no matter how just and urgent they are, only because they have first been pressed and 
addressed/advocated in liberal secularist and seemingly non-religious terms. Instead of considering 
such issues and causes on their own right, and in their own terms, as just and legitimate, they are 
perceived as means for promoting westernized secularist and non-religious perspectives. Attitude 
towards the initial singer casts dark shadows on the song, and the message is contaminated by the 
sender. Some may even go further to feel religiously obliged to resist a conspiracy threatening 
cultural identity and promoting a western model under the pretext of universality. The issues of 
democracy and women’s rights in some Muslim states are a case in point. 


Under such circumstances, the best that can be done by the more enlightened is to try to catch up 
with what will look like a fashionable common trend, and thus to contrive to host the concerned 
issue in the religious framework, to offer legitimization in retrospect, while striving to cleanse the 
issue from its secularist semantics. All in all, the result remains in the circle of reaction, apology 
and defense. 


Muslim-Christian dialogue should not be promoted by common and shared fears from non- 
religious or anti-religious discourses. Our common grounds and concerns should be defined in 
positive terms, stemming from our own initiative as faithful Muslims and Christians — from our 
awareness and moral obligations dictated by our religions. We do not meet to defend our 
religions, but rather to defend the rights and welfare of all people out of our religious ideals, and 
exactly through that we extend our religious message and promote our religious advocacy. Great 
ideals and convictions can only be communicated through tangible models. And we can, 
somehow, observe with some rejoice and confidence, the growing revival of religiosity 
throughout the world as a testimony to the everlasting endurance of religions in the face of 
materialism and extreme secularism. But, exactly at this point, we may want to stop fearing for 
religion from secular extremism, and start fearing for our religions from religious extremism. I 
strongly believe that the growing religious sentiments in different parts of the world lays more 
responsibility on our Muslim-Christian dialogue as on each of our religious communities; and 
both intra religious and interreligious efforts are certainly interlinked. The harm which can be 
done to religion by religious extremism may well surpass any such harm by secular extremism. In 
fact, historical experiences show that anti-religious trends often breed on and gain, or regain, 
legitimacy from the atrocities and injustices made in the name of religion. If not rationalized by 
enlightened and inclusive religious perspectives, the growing religiosity may well be translated 
into both interreligious and intra religious conflicts, exclusion and coercion. The most dangerous 
division may not be religious vs. anti-religious, but rather religious vs. religious. Religious 
freedoms across religious communities or within the same community can be more suppressed by 
zealous, narrow-minded and exclusivist interpretations of religion. 
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Extremism is a mental frame created by a composite of social, economic, political and cultural 
factors. As such, it can manifest in various ideologies and doctrines. Yet, although it is not 
inherent in religion or confined to religious trends, the strong feelings associated with religiosity, 
together with the potential tendency to identify the absolute divine truth with one’s own 
interpretations — all can create the condition of possibility for religious extremism. This is why, in 
our dialogue over the past ten years or so, we have always emphasized the distinction between 
religion as presented in the revealed text, scripture, and the religious subject which manifests in 
competing interpretations, not withstanding the foundational constants. 


Yet, understandably many people tend to perceive religion as embodied in the religious subject 
and his\her mediating representation. How could we then differentiate between right and wrong 
in the different representations of religion? How could we protect the integrity of religion from 
the possible excesses of religious zealots? An old Arab saying is this: “A wise and rational enemy 
is better than an ignorant friend.” Better still is the saying by the Prophet Muhammad (peace be 
upon him) on pious, yet extremist Muslims: “There will come people of your faith, whose prayers 
far surmount yours, and whose fasting far outdoes yours; their acts of worship are as large as 
mountains, yet they stray away from Islam as the arrow flies throughout the prey.” The Holy 
Qur’an warns against religious extremism: 


O People of the Book! Commit no excesses in your religion. 4:17 


Say: O People of the Book, exceed not in your religion the bounds [of what is 
proper] trespassing beyond the truth. 4:77 


However, some differentiating and defining criteria may be agreed upon in the way of 
distinguishing rightful and wrongful interpretations of religion. One is respect to the principle of 
freedom of conscience and choice which is the precondition for taking responsibility and 
receiving judgment before our God. For how can we be tested and therefore be judged without 
first having a choice and will? This should be taken as foundational in religion. Compared with 
other creatures, this is both our greatest asset and our greatest burden, at one and the same time. 
This is what can either make us the dignified humans as meant by God, or break us and reduce us 
to the beasts we may choose to be at our own will, therefore lacking the moral excuse of the 
beasts which have no choice and bear no responsibility. 


The Holy Qur’an includes numerous verses ensuring freedom of will and conscience, including 
religious freedom: 


Let there be no compulsion in religion. 1:256 


If it had been your Lord’s will, they will all have believed — all who are on Earth! 
Will you then compel mankind against their will to believe! 10:99 


Say, “The truth is from your Lord.” Let him who will believe and let him who 
will reject [it]. 18:29 


To respect freedom of conscience as a basic religious principle is to display inclusiveness as yet 
another differentiating criterion. The message of religion and the moral obligations dictated 
thereby, extend far beyond the members of one specific religious community, to encompass the 
whole world and the well-being of all its inhabitants. This is what I read in the following 
Qur’anic verse: 
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We sent you not but as a mercy for all creatures. 21:107 


And the paradox is this: as much as we strive to forcibly homogenize the world along our own 
convictions we create conflicts and divisions; on the other hand, as much as we respect diversity 
and differences we create unifying and common grounds. Respecting diversity furnishes 
inclusion, and inclusion implies convergence and commonality. Instead of promoting conflicts, 
differences can then be directed towards competitive action in the way of good, hence the 
following Qur’anic verse: 


To each among you have we prescribed a law and an open way. If God had so 
willed, He would have made you a single people, but [His plan is] to test you in 
what He has given you: so strive as in a race in all virtues; it is He that will show 
you the truth of the matters, in which you dispute. 5:48 


Of course, it is inherent in religiosity, and part of religious freedom for one to believe that his/her 
religion is the truest one. But for this belief not to breed exclusion it should never imply that the 
believer is the truest. Religion and religiosity is not one and the same. No one can claim to be the 
sole and exclusive representative of God. And one’s belief in the absolute rightfulness of his/her 
religion is no guarantee that s/he is always the rightful, and therefore the just, side in any 
interactional engagement. To think otherwise is to slip into the chosen people doctrine. 


It follows that justice is an absolute value which should be taken to cut across all religious and 
ethnic divisions. Any interpretation of religion that legitimizes or causes injustice cannot be other 
than ill interpretation that deviates from religion. This is another differentiating criterion for 
evaluating religious representations. And to take side with the oppressed, irrespective of his 
religious community is not only to defend basic human rights, but also to defend the integrity of 
one’s own religious principles. 


Muslims are ordered by the Prophet (peace be upon him) to offer support to their fellow Muslim 
whether he is the oppressed or the oppressor. When asked by his companions: “How could we 
support him when he is the oppressor?”, the Prophet replied: “By preventing him from doing 
injustice. This is how you support him.” 


In the Holy Qur’an we read: 


Give just measure and weight, nor withhold from the people the things that are 
their due. 7:85 


And even with enemies, Muslims are ordered to maintain justice as an expression of piety: 


O you who believe! Stand out firmly for God, as witnesses to fair dealing, and let 
not the hatred of others to you make you swerve to wrong and depart from justice. 
Be just: that is next to piety, and fear God, for God is well acquainted with all 
what you do. 5:8 3 


Not only are we ordered in the Holy Qur’an not to start aggression, but also to meet aggression 
against ourselves with only equal measures, lest we turn into aggressors: 


And if you catch them out, Catch them out no worse than they catch you out. But 
if you show patience, this is indeed the best course for those who are patient. 
16:126 
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Such differentiating criteria for evaluating competing representations of religion are not 
humanistic constraints on religious expression, as much as they are basic guidelines grounded in 
religion itself safeguarding it against misconceived religiosity. While grounded in religion, these 
criteria may be taken as common universal values, and thus can help to reconcile tension between 
universalities and cultural specificities in the context of human rights, including religious 
freedoms. Unfortunately, universalities in this respect are usually associated with secular 
humanistic discourse which, in turn, is associated with the dominant western model. As such, 
they are often viewed by many Muslims to be a means for western domination within double- 
standard politics, and even as part of western crusade to undermine Islamic traditions which are, 
in contrast, associated with cultural identity. People are then left to lose on both accounts. On the 
one hand, universal values are undermined and made dubious by the abusive power of the 
international big brother; on the other hand cultural specifics are equally undermined by the 
abusive power of the local big brother who uses them as a pretext to deny people human rights in 
the guise of protecting cultural and religious traditions. The irony is that the local big brother 
remains all the year faithful to his western mentor, implementing his dictated policies, until the 
issue of human rights is raised, where then, and only then, he remembers and reminds us that the 
West is the West and the East is the East and they can never meet. 


By developing a religious discourse on human rights, grounded in each of our religions, yet 
inclusive and universal, we can make a significant contribution in the way of reconciling common 
universal values with religious and cultural specificities. It is understandable why nature was 
found more inclusive than culture for grounding universal human rights within a humanistic 
discourse. But nature has never spoken for itself. It was the human subject who conceptually 
defined and mapped it through his mediating representation. As such it may be seen as yet 
another historical, socio-cultural and political construct manipulated differently/variably over 
time, sometimes as a liberating force, and sometimes as an oppressive one. But if the universal 
nature has to be contrasted with the specific culture, it does not have to be in contrast with 
religion if we really believe that both nature and religion have come from the same divine source. 
We can here invoke the Islamic concept ‘fitra’ which is the built-in human nature supposed to be 
catered for by religion itself. It combines both physical and spiritual aspects of the human being 
in harmony. Therefore, grounding universal human rights in religion implies grounding them in 
fitra as designed by its creator and defined/reflected in His religion. 


To reconcile universal values with religious and cultural traditions along such guidelines is 
certainly a major task for our dialogue. And I believe we have already accomplished much in this 
direction. However, it remains with us to work hard together towards creating public awareness 
of those ideals, and transforming attitudes at the grassroots. This is perhaps our greatest 
challenge. 


Paper given at a Christian-Muslim Consultation sponsored by the WCC in Amersfoort, 
Netherlands November &, 2000. 





Walid Saif, a professor of linguists and writer from Jordan, has been active in Christian- 
Muslim relations in Jordan, the Middle East and with the World Council of Churches. 
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A Christian-Muslim meeting 
in Amersfoort, The Netherlands, 7-12 November 2000 


A meeting brought together twenty Christians and Muslims, many of whom are experienced in 
dialogue on divisive and conflictive issues as attempted in the series of colloquia by the World Council 
of Churches on yearly basis for the last nine years. 


The participants shared their assessment of Christian-Muslim relations to day and their evaluation of 
dialogue efforts and worked together on a draft document. It was meant to analyze present trends and 
offer some elements of prospective reflection. Also, it tried to articulate converging positions on 
various thorny issues debated in the last ten years, Thirdly, it suggested areas of priorities for future 
initiatives and attempted to order them according to the perceived needs and possibilities. Finally, it 
discussed ways of continuing to deal with divisive issues. 


The drafted document, to be made public in February 2001, revisits, in light of the changes in the last 
decade, the text approved, in 1992, by the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches and 
entitled "Issues in Christian-Muslim Relations: Ecumenical Considerations". 


No official or authoritative status of this document is envisaged. But it will hopefully be used as an 
invitation to reflection by some and a contribution to an ongoing debate by others. 


A Christian-Muslim Conference on Communal tensions 
Limassol, Cyprus, 15-19 November , 2000 


The conference was attended by forty Muslims and Christians mostly living and working in situations 
marked by communal tensions. One of its main foci was the examination of the effects of global 
perceptions on local relations. Most participants had a personal history of public positions and an 
experience of common reflection and cooperation in a context of hostility or conflict. They came from 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Egypt, Indonesia, Iran, Jordan, Lebanon, Nigeria, Palestine, Sudan and Syria. 


This conference followed up, and broadened the scope of, a previous one held in Beirut last March 
which dealt with the communal tensions in the Middle East. The “Arab Group On Christian-Muslim 
Dialogue” convened both conferences in collaboration with the Middle East Council of Churches and 
the World Council of Churches. 


There were presentations and extensive discussions on the situations of countries represented. 
Emphasis was laid on recent developments and their significance for the future of Christian-Muslim 
dialogue and cooperation. 


In the case of Palestinians, the interest in, and solidarity with, the Palestinian uprising that binds 
Muslims and Christians strongly together overshadowed the preoccupations expressed during the few 
previous years concerning Christian-Muslim relations. 


The Limassol conference debated on the similarities between the various situations examined. The 
emphasis on the specificity of each situation prevailed. While many questions about one situation 
mirrored, in the understanding of some, their own situations, participants warned against 
“essentializing” conflicts involving Christians and Muslims and considering increasingly plausible a 
global “war between Christianity and Islam” scenario. 


Finally, the conference discussed the draft of a document entitled ““ Towards a Christian-Muslim 


Covenant” to be used as a tool for a wider reflection and discussion on the meaning of dialogue, its 
conditions and guidelines in the context of building co-citizenship and consolidating a shared living. 
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At the frontiers... 
Bangkok, 15 October 2000. 


A letter from the participants in a multi-faith consultation on Religious 
Education held in Bangkok 11-15 October, 2000, to colleagues engaged in 
religious education within all our religious communities and in educational 
institutions. 


Dear.... 


“ Slowly but surely the global consumerist culture is making deep inroads into the 
religious life of our people; it is doubtful that the generations that come after us would 
be as deeply committed to our religious traditions as we and our parents have been,” 
said one of the Sikh participants at our meeting. 


“We as a family have regularly participated in Christian worship, and we have 
encouraged our children to attend the Sunday school regularly. But I doubt that the 
kind of religious education given to our children would have any lasting impact on 
their religious life,” lamented a Christian participant, observing that perhaps all our 
religious traditions are losing the influence and impact they have had on the lives of 
people. 


“TI am from an Orthodox Jewish home, and our children have all been exposed to that 
religious and cultural reality. But as my children become teenagers, I could observe 
the tremendous impact the global youth culture is having on them. Our religious 
traditions seem to be losing their capacity to inspire and attract the younger 
generations”. 


Even though these were experiences of persons from specific religious traditions, 
everyone present in the room found that each of the statements made above resonated 
with the experience of their own religious community. 


We had gathered as religious educators from six of the major religious traditions of 
the world. During our five days of discussion we became aware that all of our 
religious traditions faced similar issues and problems and that many of these problems 
can be addressed if we have in place an effective religious education which is relevant 
to our contemporary multi-religious world. 


We therefore paid particular attention to what religious education might offer in the 
context of religious plurality by drawing upon the wisdom and resources of all of our 
religious traditions. 


We address this letter to you hoping that what we have learned will be of interest to 
you. We also invite you to become partners with us in a continuing wider global 
conversation on the challenges we face and how we might address them together as 
educators in our respective religious communities. 
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Who are we? 


We are a small group drawn from the Buddhist, Christian, Jewish, Muslim and Sikh 
communities and from one of the Indigenous Religious Traditions of the Philippines: 
(unfortunately the Hindu invited were unable to attend at the last moment). 


Meeting in Bangkok, Thailand, we were able to have two of the local religious 
leaders, a Buddhist and a Christian, share with us the challenges they face in a nation 
drawn deeply into the forces of modernization. The words of our Buddhist speaker 
echoed those of the Sikh, Christian and Jewish speakers referred to above. He told us 
that although Thailand is a predominantly Buddhist country and its culture is seeped 
in the teachings of the Buddha dharma it has become very difficult, individually and 
socially, to practise the basic tenets of Buddhism - compassion, nonviolence and 
selflessness - in a society that is constantly being allured by the promises of a 
consumerist culture. 


Variety of understandings of religious education. 


During our discussions we realized that there was great diversity in our understanding 
of what we meant by religious education. In some cases the purpose of religious 
education was to pass on the religious tradition through formal instruction in classes, 
through memorizing texts, sermons, and activities such as camps. Religious 
instruction was particularly important when an individual was being prepared for full 
membership of the religious community concerned. In others, religious beliefs are 
transmitted through a gradual process of immersion into the religious life of the 
community. In some traditions, the practice of spiritual disciplines enables the 
individual to achieve the intended goals of life. In some countries religious education 
takes place through the secular day school system and this may offer instruction in all 
the traditions of that particular country. 


Although aware of these diversities, we all agreed that these activities are ways in 
which people are strengthened and can grow in their spiritual life. 


If this were true, are they still able to form and transform people in the context of our 
contemporary life? Has, for example, the impact of the technological, consumerist 
culture, the weakening of the authority of religion over people’s lives and the 
changing patterns of family life, influenced the processes of teaching and learning? 
Does religious plurality require religious education which is not confined to one 
religious tradition? 


During these five days we have learned from one another’s experience and explored 


new ways of bringing a renewed vitality to an educational system which is relevant to 
today’s society. What follows is the substance of our findings. 
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Focus of religious education. 


- Religious education as traditionally taught, focusing mainly on memorizing texts, 
doctrines, concepts, beliefs and rituals can limit, control or restrict the full spiritual 
development of the person. Religious education, to be effective, needs to go beyond 
these traditional methods and also to be experiential, engage the senses, liberating and 
life-enhancing. 


- To be effective religious education should be contextual and address the individual’s 
needs, enabling them to relate to and address the issues and challenges of today’s 
society, while also being sensitive to needs of others. 


Religious Education and Identity. 


- One of the roles of religion has been to provide an individual with an identity thus 
giving a solid foundation from which he or she can develop and act as a free person. 


- However, religious identities can create narrow, exclusive, and rival communities, 
leading to both racial and religious prejudice, confrontation and sometimes violence. 


- While affirming the value of religious identity, we must also recognize the 
interdependence of all of life and the mutual dependence of communities within the 
larger human community. Religious education therefore needs to look at ways of 
fostering religious identity as interdependent and relational in the context of our 
relationship with God/Absolute. 


Religious education and the challenge of new contexts. 


We focused on religious plurality and its implications to religious education. Within 
our traditions we have the texts and value affirmations that can help us to understand 
and interpret our tradition in order to relate creatively to religious plurality. 


- It is part of the task of religious education to affirm the positive common ground 
within our diversities and discern ways of understanding reality that exclude, promote 
divisions and foster violence, and enable us to confront the misuse of power and 
social and religious injustice. This may mean daring to explore alternative methods of 
education. 


- Religious education should include the recognition of the indigenous religious 
traditions, their self-understanding, their spirituality and the political and economic 
reality of their communities. 


- Freedom, human dignity, justice and recognition of all peoples, particularly 


minorities, are spiritual issues that need to be addressed by the religious traditions, 
through religious education. 
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Religious education and multi-faith education. 


Education only in and about one’s own tradition deprives people of the richness and 
diversity of the human community. Knowledge and experience of the religious lives 
of those among whom we live help us to have a feel of what it means to be part of the 
wider human community. 


We should have at least a basic knowledge of the beliefs and practices of other 
religious traditions and it is essential that those preparing and presenting this 
knowledge are competent followers of the different traditions. This will avoid 
prejudice and misperception enabling us to understand how other religious traditions 
relate to our own, which is crucial to the formation of our attitude to others and their 
spiritual lives. 


- We recognize that such knowledge and understanding of each other is never fully 
realized except in actual relationships, which are truly fostered only when they engage 
together on common issues and in concrete actions. In this way communities discover 
common values and principles they would want to affirm together. There are an 
increasing number of people who hold that such an affirmation of commonly held 
values is at the heart of our search for peace and harmony in a troubled world. 


Adventure of Faith. 


We had come to Bangkok with a modest project of sharing as persons of different 
religious communities the values and concepts of learning. We discovered that we not 
only had common problems in the area of religious education, but that we needed 
each other both to clarify the issues and to seek ways to address them. As we lived 
together and shared our lives at deeper levels we also became aware that our religious 
education and learnings would never be complete unless we have found ways to 
understand and make sense of one another’s spiritual traditions as part of our own 
spiritual journeys and adventures of faith. 


We believe that there are important dimensions of religious education here that might 
speak to your own situation as well. It is this conviction that has impelled us to invite 
you to be partners and fellow pilgrims with us as we continue to engage in this 
process. 


Whilst the World Council of Churches was able to facilitate this consultation, we 
hope that the different religious traditions together will take up the discussion at 
regional, national and local levels. The World Council of Churches will be glad to 
receive your responses and help disseminate them more widely. 
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Consultation on Concepts on Teaching and Learning 
in Religions 


Teaching Christianity in dialogue with other faith traditions 


I An invitation for conversation 


We are religious educators from Western European countries hosted by the World 
Council of Churches, Education and Ecumenical Formation Team gathered to reflect 
on the changing role of Religious Education in a time of growing pluralism. We were 
encouraged by the sharing of experiences from a variety of settings. Our work was 
given further impetus by the results of the WCC consultation in October 2000 held in 
Bangkok,’ where representatives of different faith traditions were brought together. 
Their willingness to work together in this area and the way in which shared spiritual 
concerns built bridges between participants give us hope for the future. 


Our particular focus was teaching Christianity in dialogue with other faith traditions. 
We start from a position of acknowledging that in some situations Christianity is 
taught in a confessional context and in others as one religion among many. We also 
note that religious education takes place in various settings, such as the family, 
congregations and educational institutions. 


At this point in history two main trends are the focus of the ecumenical movement, 
globalisation and pluralism, which are decisive elements influencing societies and all 
areas of education all over the world. Both trends present challenges and opportunities 
for inter-cultural and inter-religious exchange and learning. 


We now have more immediate contact with other ways of believing, knowing and 
behaving. There is a perception that cultural and religious differences lead to social 
conflict. For many, the increased exposure to other world views constitutes a threat 
instead of being seen as an enrichment. 


In this context religious education takes on a renewed importance. In societies where 
religious indifference, cultural intolerance and rapidly changing norms and values 
seem to prevail, religious education can be the space in which young people learn how 
to deal with challenges to identity, manage conflict and develop sensitivity in 
interacting with difference. The task of conceptualising religious education, in 
dialogue with other faith traditions is an essential way forward. 


Those with whom we wish to engage in dialogue, often find themselves among the 
marginalised of our societies. This can make it difficult for them to enter any 
discussion on the basis of equality. Therefore it is a prerequisite for religious 
education in dialogue with other religious traditions, that it addresses theological and 
sociological questions of justice. To go one step further, we would stress that religious 
education needs not only to be rooted in a theology of dialogue but also in a theology 
of justice. 


"WCC Multi-faith Consultation on Religious Education, held in Bangkok 11-15 October 2000 
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Aware of the confessional diversity of Christianity we recognise also that the presence 
in Western Europe of Christians with origins in other parts of the world, makes the 
presentation of Christianity as a multicultural and global religion a pressing need. To 
teach Christianity ecumenically in Europe is a statement against racism and 
ethnocentricity. 


Given these observations, we can see a close relation between a religious education in 
dialogue with other Faith traditions and the Decade to Overcome Violence, as 
decided by the VIIIth WCC assembly in Harare. We especially underline the goal of 
“working with communities of other faiths against the misuse of religious and ethnic 
identities in pluralistic societies”. We believe that religious education can play a vital role 
in achieving this goal. 


We address these emerging convictions of ours to you in the hope that you will enter 
with us into a wider process of sharing. 


II Principles involved in teaching Christianity in dialogue with other 
faith traditions 


Christian education and formation support the individual in the development of 
religious identity. This can contribute to the formation of social values and communal 
living. 


Teaching of Christianity should be based upon the following theological foundations: 
- The doctrine of creation as expressed in the value and human rights of everybody 
- the incarnation as the willingness of God to engage with humanity 
- compassion as learning in dialogue addressing the suffering of others 
- the prophetic tradition of challenging injustice 
- reconciliation and love. 

Our confidence was reinforced by the Bangkok consultation where participants 

affirmed that their religious traditions also have important principles to offer. 


As well as these resources, Christianity also has barriers to dialogue such as: 
- Exclusive truth claims 
- Church history. which contains elements of anti-semitism, xenophobia, 
colonialism, sectarianism and sexism. 
- Attitudes of cultural superiority being justified theologically. 


Regarding this ambivalence within our own tradition, teaching Christianity in 
dialogue with others highlights the need for a wider discussion on a theology of 
religions. 
Teaching Christianity should be sensitive to the reality that children studying religious 
education may come from faith traditions where different learning styles are of 
importance and make use of the following didactic principles: 

- to give opportunities for face to face encounters 

- to elicit family and community support 

- to make links with the every day experience of the learner. 
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Ilf Aims and objectives in teaching Christianity in dialogue with other faith 
traditions 


Being aware of different learning contexts we promote the following objectives as 

requirements for enabling learning: 

- to focus on the perspective of the learner, taking particular account of the local 
situation 

- to create an environment which is supportive for a process of individual identity 
building respecting the otherness of others. 

- to enable learners to show respect toward different religious traditions and 
experiences, and the seriousness of different truth claims 

- tocreate a safe space for communication of religious differences 

- to allow each learner the freedom to disclose private experiences or not 

- to allow the learner to express their own religious experience in their own way, 
noting that no individual can represent the whole religious tradition. 


IV A proposed way forward 


We see the need for more reflection on a theology of religions, and a way to 
participate in the development of a Christian theology of religious education. We 
would also like to promote discussion about ways to conceptualise teaching 
Christianity in dialogue with other faith traditions in the field of training teachers and 
clergy. 


We therefore invite religious educators to send us reports, however brief, of their 
work in this area. 


Geneva, Le Cénacle, 23 October 2000. 





The consultaton which took place in Geneva, 19-23 October, 2000, was organised 
by the WCC team on Education and Ecumenical Formation and the team on 
Interreligious Relations and Dialogue, in cooperation with the Comenius- 
Institute, Miinster, Germany. 
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THE CHIANG MAI AFFIRMATION OF INDIGENOUS PEOPLES 


We are Indigenous Peoples and call ourselves Aymara, Igorot, Ainu, Lahu, Yau, Akha, 
Taiyah, Karen, Dalit, Adivasi, Limbu, Manangey, Jumma, Kadazan, Rote, Chin, Ibanag, 
Australian Aborigines of Meriam and Torres Straits Islander, Patwan, Pazeh, and Naga. 


We are Indigenous Peoples proud of our heritage and traditions and systems. We are peoples 
with dignity and rights, with integrity and humanity, and determined to preserve, develop, and 
transmit to generations after us such heritage, traditions and systems. 


Our interaction together as Indigenous Peoples, at a multifaith meeting in Chiang Mai, 
Thailand, 1-5 October 2000, have made us realize that we can affirm the rights and dignity, 
the integrity and humanity, and the spiritual sacredness of each one of us. 


We are Indigenous Peoples grouped — together and in Diaspora — into nations and 
communities around the world with a memory of colonialism and a continuing experience of 
plunder, assimilation and discrimination, domination and marginalisation, of oppression and 
exploitation. 


The different countries from where we come are nation-states whose controlling paradigm of 
governance is national sovereignty. Our indigenous nations continue to exist in the margins of 
the nation-state. Our marginalisation deprives us of creative and effective participation in the 
national decision-making processes. 


We are gathered at a time in history, when globalisation, homogenizing the world’s cultures 
and traditions, is threatening the mosaic of our peoples and cultures. As globalisation is 
increasingly integrating the world’s economies into one single market, our subsistence 
economies and our ecologically sustainable means of agriculture and trading are gradually 
destroyed. 


The state continues to dominate our identities and ignore our traditional and communal 
governance systems. Militarisation rages across our villages killing many of our peoples, 
scorching much of Mother Earth. 


Indigenous women and children share a greater burden in the marginalisation and exploitation 
of Indigenous Peoples. Their participation in society is doubly subordinated to systems of 
hierarchy, present in the dominant cultures in which they find themselves, as well as in some 
of our own indigenous communities. 


We are peoples of diverse religions and spiritualities. Our sense of and longing for the sacred 
— in belief, in reverence, and in our relations — are varied, multiple, and plural. The sacred 
is about us but is also beyond us. Our concrete life together as peoples and the entire cosmos 
continue to reveal what the sacred 1s. 


We are discovering that we are united in more ways than we can imagine. Living together and 
experiencing each other continues to reveal how we can evolve harmony and live in peace 
with each other. Our common affirmation of the land as sacred mediates our diversity, 
plurality and multiplicity. The land embraces us and encompasses our identity and belonging 
to each and all in the natural and created order. 
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Our lives are nurtured by the land—our Mother Earth— whose bounty is for all the peoples of 
the world without regard to race, religion, creed, ethnicity, class or gender. Land is the 
continuity between our collective memory of our ancestors and our deep longing for survival 
now and in the future. We will not be alienated from and be strangers to our ancestral 
homelands. Our common and painful experience of colonialism has made us aware of the 
importance of our indigenous resources and ancestral domains. We are affirming human 
rights, sustainable development, justice and peace, as common aspirations and destiny of all 
of us. 


Indigenous peoples see the whole cosmos as one integrated whole. Everything in the created 
and natural order is essential and critical to the existence and survival of the other. Indigenous 
peoples are proud to share this holistic cosmology with a world, which seems to be 
fragmenting lives and atomising societies. 


We believe in the fundamental dignity of every living being. Our affirmation of human rights 
demands from us the respect for people of other religious traditions and convictions. 
Religious rights are protected only when the variety of expressions and non-expressions are 
all protected. 


We told stories and myths about our peoples, we exchanged sacred symbols, sang our songs, 
performed rites and rituals. Our encounter revealed many commonalities about our religious 
traditions and spiritualities. We commit ourselves to nurture these together. 


Interfaith and interreligious dialogue and interaction brought us closer to each other. While 
we are diverse peoples, nations and cultures, we realized that it is only in dialogue and 
interaction with each other that we can meaningfully understand each other. 


It has been made clear from our consultation that Indigenous Peoples live at the same time 
with an ancestral heritage and in participation in the various dominant religions today. We are 
rooted in the spiritual traditions of our people. Our life can only be interpreted in what we 
have inherited from our ancestors and our lands. At the same time, we are in different ways 
part of the religious and cultural traditions of various dominant world religions. Some of us 
want to affirm this bond as something positive and enriching, some of us see this bond as 
ambiguous and oppressive for our life and identity as indigenous people. 


We have brought forth that which is dear to us in the spiritualities of our people. We have 
been able to do so, because we trusted each other and were not afraid to share that which is so 
important to us as Indigenous Peoples. This sharing has sometimes made clear the need for 
dialogue between and among Christians, Hindus, Buddhists, Muslims and Indigenous Peoples 
to address our particular concerns and our claim to keep and nurture our traditional 
spiritualities in the midst of the dominant religions in which we live. 


We are Indigenous Peoples in dialogue together, because we are peoples who are striving for 
a more just, more peaceful, more sustainable world. Our aspirations are inscribed in our 
individual lives and the witness each of us makes in our communities. 
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Together we would like to affirm: 


ls 


That interfaith and interreligious dialogues among indigenous peoples of varied religious 
traditions and beliefs be continued and coordinated. 


That in order to respect indigenous religions and beliefs, proselytism and coercive mission 
should cease. 


That our spiritualities, indigenous systems and intellectual and traditional knowledge be 
respected and recognised and that the central place and meaning of the land in the lives of 
indigenous peoples be honoured. 


That religious and international bodies like the United Nations take measures for 
indigenous communities who are displaced from their lands. 


That the aspirations of Indigenous Peoples for self-determination are respected and 
recognised. 


That the concept of the nation-state as well as the theory and practice of national 
sovereignty be rethought, allowing for plurality and diversity in the peoples that make up 
each nation-state. 


That Indigenous Peoples be mobilized to participate in international standard setting about 
themselves and their concerns, and that parties to these standards fulfil their pledges and 
obligations. 


That research and studies to deepen our indigenous spiritualities be conducted. 


That efforts of Indigenous Peoples be supported at the United Nations and other 
intergovernmental bodies, the Commission on Human Rights, Working Group on 
Indigenous Populations, Working Group on the Draft Declaration on the Rights if 
Indigenous Peoples, the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities, and the establishment within the United Nations of a Permanent Forum on 
Indigenous Peoples. 





Statement from a multifaith consultation on Indigenous spirituality, held in Chiang Mai, 
Thailand, 1-6 October, 2000. The consultation was a cooperation between the team on 
Interreligious Relations and the Indigenous Peoples’ Programme. 
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THE MILLENNIUM WORLD PEACE SUMMIT OF 
RELIGIOUS AND SPIRITUAL LEADERS 


Religious and spiritual leaders from the major religious traditions and from all 
regions of the world met at the United Nations in New York, 28-31 August, 2000, to 
pledge themselves to work for peace. They signed a “Commitment to Global Peace” 
and resolved to join together to address the pressing problems of conflict, poverty and 
the environment. 


Commitment to Global Peace 


Humanity stands at a critical juncture in history, one that calls for strong moral and 
spiritual leadership to help set a new direction for society. We as religious and spiritual 
leaders, recognize our special responsibility for the well-being of the human family and 
peace on earth. 


Whereas the United Nations and the religions of the world have a common concern for human 
dignity, justice and peace; 


Whereas we accept that men and women are equal partners in all aspects of life and children 
are the hope of the future; 


Whereas religions have contributed to the peace of the world but have also been used to create 
division and fuel hostilities; 


Whereas our world is plagued by violence, war and destruction, which are sometimes 
perpetrated in the name of religion; 


Whereas armed conflict is a dire tragedy for the human lives ruined and lost, for the larger 
living world, and for the future of our religious and spiritual traditions; 


Whereas no individual, group or nation can any longer live as an isolated microcosm in our 
interdependent world, but rather all must realize that our every action has an impact on others 
and the emerging global community; 


Whereas in an interdependent world peace requires agreement on fundamental ethical values; 
Whereas there can be no real peace until all groups and communities acknowledge the 
cultural and religious diversity of the human family in a spirit of mutual respect and 
understanding; 

Whereas building peace requires an attitude of reverence for life, freedom and justice, the 
eradication of poverty, and the protection of the environment for present and future 


generations; 


Whereas a true culture of peace must be found upon the cultivation of the inner dimension of 
peace, which is the heritage of the religious and spiritual traditions; 


Whereas religious and spiritual traditions are a core source of the realization of a better life 
for the human family and all life on Earth. 
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In light of the above, and with a view to discharging our duty to the human family, we declare 
our commitment and determination: 


To collaborate with the United Nations and all men and women of goodwill locally, 
regionally and globally in the pursuit of peace in all its dimensions; 


To lead humanity by word and deed in a renewed commitment to ethical and spiritual 
values, which include a deep sense of respect for all life and for each person’s inherent 
dignity and right to live in a world free of violence; 


To manage and resolve nonviolently the conflicts generated by religious and ethnic 
differences, and to condemn all violence committed in the name of religion while seeking 
to remove the roots of the violence; 


To appeal to all religious communities and ethnic and national groups to respect the right 
to freedom of religion, to seek reconciliation, and to engage in mutual forgiveness and 
healing; 


To awaken in all individuals and communities a sense of shared responsibility for the 
well-being of the human family as a whole and a recognition that all human beings - 
regardless of religion, race, gender and ethnic origin — have the right to education, health 
care, and an opportunity to achieve a secure a sustainable livelihood; 


To promote the equitable distribution of wealth within nations and among nations, 
eradicating poverty and reversing the current trend toward a widening gap between rich 
and poor; 


To educate our communities about the urgent need to care for the earth’s ecological 
systems and all forms of life and to support efforts to make environmental protection and 
restoration integral to all development planning and activity; 


To develop and promote a global reforestation campaign as a concrete and practical 
means for environmental restoration, calling upon others to join us in regional tree plant 
programs; 


To join with the United Nations in the call for all nation states to work for the universal 
abolition of nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass destruction for the safety and 
security of life on this planet; 


. To combat those commercial practices and applications of technology that degrade the 


environment and the quality of human life; 


. To practice and promote in our communities the values of the inner dimension of peace, 


including especially study, prayer, mediation, a sense of the sacred, humility, love, 
compassion, tolerance and a spirit of service, which are fundamental to the creation of a 
peaceful society. 


We, as religious and spiritual leaders, pledge our commitment to work together to 
promote the inner and outer conditions that foster peace and the non-violent 
management and resolution of conflict. We appeal to the followers of all religious 
traditions and to the human community as a whole to cooperate in building peaceful 
societies, to seek mutual understanding through dialogue where there are differences, 
to refrain from violence, to practice compassion, and to uphold the dignity of all life. 
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MILLENNIUM WORLD PEACE SUMMIT 


OF RELIGIOUS AND SPIRITUAL LEADERS 
United Nations 

New York 

28-31 August 2000 


A CALL TO DIALOGUE 


Rev. Dr. Konrad Raiser 
General Secretary 
World Council of Churches 


Mr. Secretary-General, Mr. President of the General Assembly, Mr. Secretary-General of the 
World Peace Summit, Excellencies, Eminences, fellow participants, friends, 


We gather here in this Millennium World Peace Summit of Religious and Spiritual 
Leaders at a time when many millions of our sisters and brothers hunger and thirst for 
righteousness, for justice, for peace. We have come as those who bear responsibility for 
keeping alive hope for the least of these, our sisters and brothers. In an age of the cynical use 
of power, we come as religious leaders to assert the truth that it is God who reigns over all for 
the good of the whole Creation and those who dwell in it. 


We meet in a time of great transition from an age of secularism which tended to 
despise religion. Today, peoples around the world are looking again to religion as a source of 
spiritual values which transcend earthly power. In religion people are finding new sources of 
community bonds, of human solidarity, of hope for a better future. 


As General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, a fellowship of 337 
Christian member churches in over 100 countries in all the world’s regions, I speak to you out 
of the experience of more than fifty years of efforts to promote dialogue among Christian 
churches and between them and people of other faiths. 


All true religion wills justice, peace and harmony. Yet, as we engage here in dialogue 
we are conscious of the fact that wars are being fought in many parts of the world appealing 
to the name of religion. Our own religious communities are being divided along lines of 
competing doctrines or as a result of alliances between religions and national, ethnic and other 
secular groupings which have assumed a “holy” character. As was the case in the age of 
secularism, religion continues to be misused by those controlling power whose interests have 
little to do with religion, faith or the spirituality of believers. 


Mr. Secretary-General, 


Dialogue within and between religions requires not just tolerance but deep respect for 
the other in his or her authentic relationship with the Holy. True dialogue should enable each 
partner to deepen his or her own faith or belief, not to weaken or abandon it. We seek not an 
amalgam of spiritual truths, some sort of global set of minimum religious values or a shared 
code of behavior comprised of eternal truths drawn from our various faiths. Rather we seek 
ways to create a global culture of mutual respect which will provide a model to those who 
bear responsibility for governance at all levels of society, be it in the private, communal or 
public spheres. 
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Most of us will agree, I think, that the spirit of secularism which either sought to 
abolish religion, or to restrict it to the sphere of personal spirituality has contributed to a 
breakdown in both public and private morality. But as religious and spiritual leaders we 
should be honest with ourselves and with the world and therefore admit that we have too often 
remained silent in the face of this breakdown in ethics and morality. Some of our own 
institutions have at times been complicit with or have even succumbed themselves to such 
abuses of public trust and responsibility to God. 


Here in the Hall of the United Nations General Assembly where normally leaders of 
the world’s governments meet, we who respond to a higher power must have something to 
say about dialogue in the sphere of global governance. The international community has 
failed to eradicate poverty, to provide for the general social welfare of all peoples, to resolve 
conflict short of the use of overwhelming military power and to rid the world of the scourge 
of weapons of mass destruction. We still do not have a truly democratic forum in which rich 
and poor, powerful and weak nations alike can share equitably and fully in responsibility for 
global affairs. All of this defies the spirit of the Charter of the United Nations and the lofty 
aims set out in its Preamble. We cannot blame the United Nations alone for these failures 
which have allowed the law of the most powerful to dominate over the international rule of 
law. We must assume collective responsibility. Yet there is reason to lament the lack of civil 
courage and statesmanship of many government leaders who have been more concerned about 
the preservation of national self-interests - and often their own personal privileges - than for 
the collective interest of the peoples of the United Nations. 


Is it possible that we who are gathered here, without any pretense of assuming the 
responsibilities of governments, can provide a global “free space” within which 
accountability, public morality, ethical standards, and spiritual values can be fostered? 


There is an emerging global civil society movement which seeks to hold global 
institutions and the instruments of global capital accountable to the peoples, especially the 
victims of globalization. Many of those involved in this movement do so out of their spiritual 
understandings and religious convictions. Is it possible that people of different religions 
together can help widen a global “free space” for this new, vital expression of the global 
popular will? 


Mr. Secretary-General, Eminences and friends, 


The last Assembly of the World Council of Churches, held in Harare, Zimbabwe, 
declared an ecumenical “Decade to Overcome Violence.” It will be launched next January in 
Berlin. This decade is an invitation to all and is based on our conviction that dialogue today 
must have at its center the overcoming of violence in our world and the creation of a global 
culture of peace. 


The dimensions of this task are manifold, and in all of them religions have a crucial 
role to play together. Nowhere, however, is our concerted effort more urgently needed than in 
the address to international and internal conflicts in which religions are involved, or that are 
being fought in the name of religion. It is my sincere prayer and hope that in the dialogue we 
shall pursue in these days, and in close collaboration with the United Nations, we can 
strengthen the commitment to a culture of peace and in particular deny the sanction of religion 
to those who seek to make it a tool of violence. 


May God guide our deliberations in the paths of righteousness and of peace for God’s 
sake, for the sake of God’s world and for the sake of all God’s people. 


In the certainty that you all share this prayer, I bid you peace and thank you sincerely. 
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Drinking from Several Wells: 
Towards a “Multiple Belonging”? 


from “Voies de Orient” 


Diverse spiritual traditions co-exist in the world and sometimes even within a single 
individual. This growing phenomenon calls the Christian faith into question. This 
was the subject of the second European Pastoral “Assises” which were held at Chant 
d’Oiseau (Brussels) at the initiative of “Voies de l’Orient”’. 


At the crossroad of European culture, of the Christian faith and the spiritual traditions 
from Asia (Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism ...), the options are increasingly open, 
individual, and unpredictable. It is not rare that the same person, in the course of his 
life, attaches himself to several philosophical and religious traditions. There is a new 
and growing phenomenon which is developing before our eyes: an increasing number 
of our contemporaries refuse to choose one tradition while excluding another: to be 
(for example) Christian or Hindu. Not wanting to lose the discoveries they have made 
on their way, they want to be (for example) Buddhist and Christian. The approach and 
the perspective vary: sometimes there is a firm and well thought-out foundation in the 
Christian faith which makes it possible to explore and enjoy another tradition; 
sometimes the opposite is true; sometimes one associates major elements of two 
spiritual heritages without letting one or the other take precedence. 


Is it really possible to drink from more than one well, to live several faiths, to follow 
several guides? If the answer is yes, under what conditions? This was the subject that 
brought together some sixty Christian (Catholics, Anglicans, Reformed) from the 11" 
to the 14" November. They had come from fifteen countries at the invitation of 
“Voies de l’Orient”. Many of them had spent a long time in Asia. All had met with 
Buddhists, Hindus, and Taoists either in the East or the West. Most had personal 
knowledge of the teachings, of these traditions and were acquainted with the practice 
of Asian methods of meditation. 


In offering accounts and interpretations of their own spiritual quests, ten of the 
participants illustrated the rich complexities of their situations and experiences. The 
other addresses consisted of sociological, philosophical, theological, and pastoral 
points of view. In these three days, full with study and reflection, times of celebration 
and meditation kept participants from losing sight of what is essential. 


From the exchanges and debates, it seems first of all that the vocabulary is imprecise 
and unsatisfactory: “belonging” seems too sociological and in addition disregards the 
jealous care that many of our contemporaries take to preserve their autonomy and the 
freedom of their own options. The idea of syncretism (combining different 
philosophies) ignores the fact that new identities are being built, to the satisfaction of 
those who have found a certain measure of harmony and completeness. 
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Taking a closer look, it seems that a “double belonging” (for example Christian and 
Buddhist) does not mean that someone lives fully within two traditions in a parallel 
way and at the same level. Many of the participants at the ““Assises” even questioned 
whether such a duality is humanly possible. 


Is it not more fruitful to understand this phenomenon as a dynamic and spiritual 
movement in which one is exposed to another tradition, embracing it fully without 
leaving behind one’s own? In such an encounter beyond surface curiosity, runs the 
acknowledgement of a need and a thirst that the “pilgrim” cannot ignore. One 
participant who lived a long time in the heart of Hindu India spoke of “begging for 
alms in my neighbour’s temple”. Transformed by the experience of the encounters, as 
a Christian one finds oneself going back to one’s original tradition and community. 
However this will not be the end of one’s search. 


For the Asian Christian, this quest might mean living and understanding the gospel 
within one’s own cultural perspective: Indian, Chinese, Korean ... For a Western 
Christian, it means rather finding oneself deeply involved in a world which is 
radically mobile and pluralistic. Many came to know such experiences without 
having consciously looked for them; some discovered a calling: they would have to 
act as mediators or ferrymen. At a certain level of depth and intensity, this discovery 
can be unsettling and even destabilising. Someone who had begun to discover 
Hinduism, for example, through his Christian eyes may later be surprised to realize 
that he is looking at Christianity with Hindu eyes. 


To pretend to live between two traditions, while being grounded in neither one nor the 
other, would only be deluding oneself. The risk increases if, after discovering a new 
tradition, one fails to deepen and revitalise one’s own. By its very nature, drinking 
from more than one well is often a solitary undertaking .. and this solitude is 
accentuated by the fact that many people especially in the West react against what 
they see as “recruitment” by churches and religions. But there is the risk of getting 
lost in a hall of mirrors. Keeping close links with a believing community is vital. We 
need places where we may find the necessary support and guidance. We need images 
and symbols to account for the steps that we have taken. If the theological thinking 
on the plurality of religions has made a lot of progress over the last years, the pastoral 
landmarks are still uncertain. It is important to proceed with care. It would be 
premature to draw conclusions at this point. However the sharing of personal stories 
and the crossfire of debates allowed the participants to enlarge their understanding 
and deepen their reflection. They can now feel that they are less alone on their route. 





To prepare these “Assises”, the team of “Voies de l’Orient” collaborated with 
Michael Amaladoss S.J. (Delhi), Pastor Jean-Claude Basset (Geneva) and Dennis 
Gira (Catholic Institute of Paris). 
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Title: Imaginary Christs - The Challenge of 
Christological Pluralism by Richard Grigg 


From the preface 


The world in which we live today is supposedly a secular one. Yet that world 
is full of Christs. The discussion that flows will confront us with Christ as 
liberator, the New Age Christ, black Christs, the cosmic christ, and many 
other Christs besides. This potentially overwhelming pluralism presents a 
challenge to contemporary devotees of Jesus Christ. How can we sort 
through such apparent christological chaos? 


The very assumption that the sorting process is worthwhile already locates 
this book between what I take to be two extremes. On the one side, there is 
the insular, dogmatic extreme. For proponents of that position, only one 
Christ can be valid, namely, my Christ, or the Christ embraced by my 
particular portion of the church. The other extreme is occupied by those 
who wish to make no distinctions at all: one Christ is as good as another. 
We are left, in that case, with an uncritical christological relativism. 


New York: State University of New York Press, 2000. 
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